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by fome caufe acting neceffarily upon him, then there is no evi- CHAP.VINL 
dence left that he contrived this plan, or that he ever {pent a 
thought about it. 


The caufe that direcled all theie determinations fe witely, what 
ever it was, muft be a wilt and intelligent cautes,it muil have 
underftood the plan, and have intended the execution of it. 


If it be faid, that all this courfe of determinations was pro- 
duced by motives; motives furely have not underflanding to 
conceive a plan, and intend its execution. We muft therefore 
go back beyond motives to fume intelligent being who had the 
power of arranging thofe motives, and applying them, in their 
proper order and feafon, fo as to bring about the end. 


This intelligent being muft have underftood the plan, and in 
tended to execute it. If this be fo, as the nan had no hand in 
the execntion, we have not avy evidence left, that he had any 
hand in the contrivance, or even that he is a thinking being. 


If we can believe, that an extenfive feries of means may con- 
{pire to promote an end without a caufe that intended the end, 
and had power to chufe and apply thofe means for the purpole, 
we may as well believe, that this world wus made by a fortul- 
tous concourie of atoms, without an intelligeat and powerful 
caute. 


If a lucky concourfe of motives could produce the conduct of 
an ALEXANDER or a Junius Casar, no reaton can be given 
why a lucky concourfe of atoms might not produce the plane- 
tary fyftem. 


If, therefore, wife condu& in a man demonftrates that he has 
tome degree of wifdom, it demonitrates, with equal force and 
6 ke enc evidence, 
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CHAPNTL evidence, that he has fome degree of power over his own deter- 


em, 


minations. 


All the reafon we can aflign for believing that our fellow-men 
think and reafon, is grounded upon their actious and fpeeches. 
If they are not the caufe of thefc, there is no reafon left to 
‘onclude that they think and reafon. 


Des Cartes thought that the human body is merely a me- 
«hanical engine, and that all its motions and actions are pro- 
duced by mechanifm. If fuch a machine could be made to 
peak and to act rationally, we might indeed conclude with cer- 
wuinty, that the maker of it had both reafon and ative power ; 
but if we once knew, that all the motions of the machine were 
purely mechanical, we fhould have no reafon to conclude that 
the maui had reafon or thought. 


The conclufion of this argument is, That, if the a@ions and 
{pecches of other men give us fuficicnt evidence that they are 
reafonable beings, they give us the fame evidence, and the fume 
degree of evidence, that they are free agents. 


‘Phere is another conclufion that may be drawn from this rea: 
foning, which it is proper to mention, 


Suppole a fatalifl, rather than give up the fcheme of necedffity, 
jhould acknowledge that he has no evidence that there is 
thought and realon in any of his fellow-men, and that they may 
be mechanical engines tor all that he knows 3 he will be forced 
to acknowledge, that there mult be active power, as well as un- 
derttanding, in the maker of thofe engines, and that the firtt 
caule is a free agent. We have the fame rcafon to believe this, 
as to believe his exiltence and his wifdom. And, if the Deity 
ats freely, every argument brought to prove that freedom of 
action is impoiffible, muft fall to the ground. 


The 
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The Firft Caufe gives us evidence of his power by every cf- 
fect that gives us evidence of his wifdom. And, if he is pleated 
to communicate to the work of his hands fome degree of his 
wifdom, no reafon can be afligned why he may not communi- 
cate fome degree of his power, as the talent which wifdom is to 
employ. 


That the firft motion, or the firft effect, whatever it be, can- 
not be produced neceflartly, and, confequently, that the Firtt 
Caufe muft be a free agent, has been demonttrated fo clearly and 
unantwerably by Dr Crarkg, both in his Demonftration of the 
Beme and Attributes of Gop, and in the end of his Remarks 
on Cotiin’s Philofophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty, 
that | can add nothing to what he has faid; nor have I found 
any objection made to his reafoning, by any of the defenders of 
Hecetlity. 


GC H A PRP. IX. 
Of Arguments for Neceffit iP 


S OME of the arguments that have been offered for necei- 
tity were already confidered in this effay. 


It has been faid, That human liberty refpedcts only the actions 
that are fubfequent to volition 5 and that power over the deter- 
minations of the will is inconceivable, and mvolves a contra- 
diction, This argument was confidcred in the firft chapter. 


It has been faid, That liberty is inconfiftent with the influence 
of motives, that it would make human actions capricious, and 
man ungovernable by Gop or man. Thefe arguments were 
confidered in the fourth and fifth chapters. 
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1 am sow to make fome remarks upon other arguments that 
have been urged in this caufe. They may, I think, be reduced 
io three clafics. ‘hey are intended to prove, either that liberty 
of determination is impoffible, or that it would be hurtful, or 
thar, in fact, man has no tach liberty. 


‘fo prove that liberty ot determination is impoilible, it has 
been tid, That there inuft be a fufficient reafon for every thing. 
For every exifience, for every event, for every truth, there muft be a fay: 
ficient reafor. 


The famous German Philofopher Lersnitz boafled much ot 
having firfl applied this primciple to philofophy, and of having, 
by that means, changed metaphyfics from being a play of nn- 
meaning words, to be a rational and demonftrative ference. On 
this account it deterves to be confidered. 


A very obvious objection to this principle was, That two or 
more means may be equally fit for the fame end; and that, in 
fuch a cafe, there may be 4 fufficient reafon for taking one of 
the number, though there be no reaton for preferring one to 
another, ol mcaus equally fit. 


To obviate this objeClion Lerpnurez maintained, that the cat 
fuppoted could not happen ; or, if it did, that none of the means 
could be uled, for want of a fuflicient reafon to preter one to the 
rett, Thercfore he determined, with fome of the {choolmen, 
That if an afs could be placed between two bundles of bay, or 
two ficlds of grafs equally inviting, the poor beaft would cer- 
tainly fland ftill and ftarve; but the cafe, he fays, could not 
happen without a miracle, 


Whe ir was objected to this principle, That there could be 
no reafon but the will of Gop why the material world was 
placed in one part of unlimited {pace rather than another, or 


created 
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created at one peint of unlimited duration rather than another, CHAP IN: 


or why the planets fhould move from welt to eaft, rather than 
in a contrary direction; thefe objections Lerayrrz obviated 
by maintaining, That there is no fuch thing as unoccupied {pace 
or duration; that fpace is nothing but the order of things co- 
exilting, and duration is nothing bue the order of things ficcel 
five; that all motion is relative, fo that if there were only cnc 
body in the univerfe, it would be tmmoveable 5 that it is incon- 
fiflent with the perfection of the Deity, that there fhould be any 
part of {pace unoccupied by body; and, [ fuppofe, he under- 
itood the fame of every part of duration. So that, according to 
this fyftem, the world, like its Author, muft be infinite, eternal, 
and immoveable; or, at feaft, as great im extent and duration 
as itis poflible for it to be. 


When it was objeéted to the principle of a fufficient reafon, 
Phat of two particles of matter perfectly familar, there can be 
nao realon but the willof Gop for placing dis here and that 
there 5 this objection Lrrunirz obviated by maintaining, That 
it is impoffible that there can be two particles of matter, or 
any two things perfcéetly fimilar. And this feems to have led 
him to another of his grand principles, which he calls, The 
adentity of indifcernibles. 


When the principle of a fufficient reafon had produced fo 
many furprifing difcoveries in philofopby, it is no wonder that 
it fhould determine the long difputed queftion about human li- 
berty. This it does in a moment. The determination of the 
will is an event for which there mutt be a tufhicient teafon, that 
is, fomething previous, which was neceflarily followed by that 
determination, and could not be followed by any other deter- 
mination ; therefore it was neceflary, 


Thus we fee, that this principle of the neceffity of a fufficient 
reafon for every thing, is very froiful of confequences; and by its 
frivits 
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fruits we may judge of it. Thofe who will adopt it, muft adopt 
all the confequences that hang upon it. To fix them all be- 
yond diipute, no mere is ucceflary but to prove the truth of the 
principle on which they depend. 


{ know of no argument offered by Leipnira in proof of this 
principle, but the authority of ARcHIMEDES, who, he fays, 
makes ufe of it to prove, that a balance loaded with equal 
weights on both ends will continue at reff. 


I grant it to be good reafoning with regard to a balance, ov 
with reward to any machine, That, when there ts no caternas 
cue of its motion, it muft remain at refit, becaulfe the ma- 
chine has no power of moving itfelf. But to apply this reafen 
ing toaman, is to take for granted that the iman is a machine, 
which is the very potait in gueftion, 


[.ripnitz, and his followers, would have us to take this prin. 
ciple of the necefiity of a fullicient reafon for every exificuce, 
tur every event, for every truth, as a firil priaciple, without 
proof, without explanation 5 though it be evidently a vague pi o- 
polition, capable of various meanings, as the word reason is. It 
mit have different meanings when applied to things of fo dif 
ferent nature as an event and a truth; aud it may have difh- 
rent meanings when applied to the fame thing. We cannot 
therefore form a diftinét jadgment of itin the profs, but only 
hy taking it to pieces, and applying it to different things, in a 
precite and dittinct meaning. 


It can have no connection with the ditpute about liberty, ex- 
cept when it is applied to the deternimations of the will. Let 
us theretore fuppofe a voluntary action of a many; and that the 
gueftion is put, Whether was there a fafficient reafon for this 
action or not? 


The 
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The natural and obvious. meaning of this queftion is, Was CHAP. IX. 
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there a motive to the action fufficient to juttify it to be wile and 
good, oy, at leaft, innocent? Surely, in this fenfe, there is nota 
futficient reafon for every human action, becaufe there are ma- 
ny that are foolifh, unreafonable and unjuftifiable. 


If the meaning of the queftion be, Was there a caufe of the 
action ? Undoubtedly there was: Of every event there mutt be 
a caufe, that had power fuflicient to produce it, and that cxert- 
ed that power for the purpofe. In the prefent cafe, either the 
man was the caule ofsthe action, and then it was a fice action, 
and is juftly imputed’ to him; or it imuft have had another 
caufe, and cannot juftly be imputed to the man. In this fenfe, 
therefore, it is granted that there was a fufficient reafon for 
the action; but the queflion abour liberty is not in the leatt 
affected by this conceffion. 


If, again, the meaning of the queftion be, Was there fomc- 
thing previous to the action, which made it to be neceflarily 
produced? Every man, who believes that the action was free, 
will anfwer to this queftion in the negative. 


I know no other meaning that can be put upon the principle 
of a fuficient reafon, when applied to the determinations of the 
homan will, befides the three | have mentioned. Iu the firfk, it 
is evidently falfe; in the fecond, it is true, but docs not atfect 
the queftion about liberty ; in the third, it is a mere aflertion 
of neceffity without proof. 


Before we leave this boafted principle, we may fee how it ap- 
plies to events of another kind. When we fay that a Philofo- 
pher has affigned a fufficient reafon for fuch a phenomenon, 
What is the meaning of this? Vhe meaning furely is, That he 
has accounted for it from the known laws of nature. ‘The fufficient 
reafon of a phenomenon of nature muft therefore be fome law 
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“IX. or laws of nature, of which the phenomenon is a neceffary 
confequence. But are we fare that, in this fenfe, there is a fuf- 
ficient reafon for every phanowienon of nature? I think we are 


not. 


For, not to fpeak of miraculous events, in which the laws of 
nature are fufpended, or counteracted, we know not but that, 
in the ordinary courfe of Gon’s providence, there may be parti- 
cular acts of his adminiftration, that do not come under any 
general law of nature. 


Eftablifhed laws of nature are neceffary for enabling intelli- 
gent cteatures to condu@t their affairs with wifdom and pru- 
dence, and profecute their ends by proper means; but ftill it 
may be fit, that fome particular events fhould not be fixed by 
gencral laws, but be disedted by particular acts of the Divine 
government, that fo his reafonable creatures may have fufficicnt 
inducemént to fupplicate his aid, his protection and direction, 
and to depend upon him for the fuccefs of their’ honeft de- 
figns. 


We fee that, in human governments, even thofe that are moft 
legal, it is impoffible that every act of the adininiftration thould 
be directed by eftablifhed laws. Some things muft be left tothe 
direction of the executive power, and particularly acts of cle- 
mency and bounty to petitioning fubjects, That there ts no- 
thing analogous to this in the Divine government of the world, 
no man is able to prove. 


We have no authority to pray that Gop would countera@ or 
fufpend the laws of nature in our behalf. Prayer therefore fup- 
pofes that he’may lend an ear to our prayers, without tranf 
grefling the laws of nature. Some have thought that the only. 
ule of prayer and. devotion is, to produce a proper temper and 
difpofition in’ ousfelves, ‘and that it has no efficacy with the 
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Deity. But this is a hypothefis without proof... It contradicts CHAP. Ix. 
our moft natural fentiments, as well as the plain dodtrine of [crip- 
ture, and tends to dainp the fervour of every act of devotion. 


It was indeed an article of the fyftem of Lrersnrrz, That the 
Deity, fince the creation of the world, never did any thiag, ex- 
cepting in the cafe of miracles; his work being made {o per- 
fect at firft, as never to need his interpolition. But, in this, he 
was oppofed by Sir Isaac) Newton, and others of the ablett 
Philofophers, nor was he ever able to give any proof of this 
tenct. 


There is no evidence, therefore, that there is a fufficient rca- 
fon for every natural event; if, by a tuilicient reafon, we undcer- 
ftand fome fixed law or laws of nature, of which that cvent is a 
neceflary confequence. 


But what, fhall we fay, is the fufficient reafon for a truth? 
For our Wehr of a truth, I think, the fufficient reafon is our 
having good evidence ; but what may be meant by a fufficient 
reafon for its being a truth, | am not able to guefs, unlefs the 
futficient reafon of a contingent truth be, That it ss trne; and, 
of a neceffary truth, that it muff de truce. This makes a man 
little wifer. 


From what has been faid, I think it appears, That this principle 
of the neceflity of a fufficient.reafon for every thing, is very in- 
definite in its fignification. If it mean, That of every event there 
muft be a caufe that had fufficiett power to produce it, this 
is true, and has always been admitted as a firft principle in Phi- 
lofophy, and sn common life, If it mean that every event anuft 
be neceflarily confequent upon fomething (called a fufficient 
reafon) that went before it, this is a direct affertion of mniver- 
fal fatality, and has .many ftrange, not to fay abfurd,, confe- 
quences: But, iu this Jenfe, it is neither felfevideng, nox, has 
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CHAP.TS. any proof of it been offered. And, in general, in every fenfe in 


‘seman 


which it has evidence, it gives no new information 5 and, in eve- 
ry fenfe in which it would give new information, it wants evi- 
dence. 


Another argument that has been ufed to prove liberty of 
action to be impoflible is, That it implics “ an effect without a 


‘© caule.”’ 


To this it may be bricfly anfwered, That a free aion is an 
effet produced by a bemg who had power and will to pro- 
duce ig therefore it is not au eflect without a caufe. 


To fuppofe any other caule neceflary to the production of ar 
effect, than a being who had the power and the will to produce 
it, isa contradidtion 3 for it is to fuppole that being co have puwer 
to produce the effec, and not to have power to produce it, 


But as great ttrefs is laid upon this argunent by a late zea- 
lous advocate for neceflity, we fhall coutider the light in which 
he puts it. 


He introduces this argument with .an obfervation to which | 
entircly agree: It is, That to eflablith this doctrine of necef 
fity, nothing is neceflary but that, throughout all nature, the 
faine confequences dhould invariably refult from the fame cir- 
cuuwtauces. 


I know nothing more that ‘can be defired to eftablifh univer- 
fal fataliry throughout the univerfe. When it is proved that, 
through all- nature, the fame confequences invariably refile 


from: the faine circumitances, the doctrine of liberty muft be 


given ups: 


‘To prevent all ambiguity, I grant, that, in reafoning, the 
fame 
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from the fame premifes: Becaule good reafoning muft be good 
reafoning in all times and places... But this has nothing to do 
with the doctrine of neceffiry. The thing to be proved, there- 
fore, in order to eftablith that doétrine, is, That, through all na- 
ture, the fame events invariably ‘refult from the fume circum- 
flances. 


Of this capital point, the proof offercd by that author is, That 
an event not preceded by any circumftances that detcrmrned it 
to be what it was, would be an effec without a caufe. Why fo? 
“ For, fauys he, a canfe cannot be defined to be any thing. but 
“ fuch privious cireumpances as are conflantly followed by a certain ef- 
“fed; the conflancy of the refule making us conclude, that 
“ there mult be a fuficrent reafon, in the nature of things, why it 
“ fhould be produecd in thofe circumftances.”” 


I achnow icdee that, if this be the only definition that can be 
eiven of a caute, it will Follow, ‘That an event not preceded by 
circumflances that determined it to be what it was, would be, 
not an efed without a caine, which is a contradiction in terins, 
but an event without a cauic, which | hold to be impoflible. 
The matter therefore is brought to this illue; Whether this be 
the only definition that can be given of a caufe ? 


With regard to this point, we may obferve, rf, That this defi- 
nition of a caule, bating the phrafeology of putting a caufe under 
the category of ci cumfances, Which 1 take to be new, is the fame, 
in other words, with that which Mr Hume gave, of which he 
ought to be acknowledged the inventor. For 1 know of no 
author before Mr Hume, who maintained, that we have no 
other notion of a cate, but that it is fomething prior to the ef- 
feet, which has been found by experience to be conftantly fol- 
lowed by the effect. This.is a main pillar of his’ fyftem ; and 

he 


CHAP.TX. he has drawn very important confequences from this definition, 
which | am far from thinking this author will adopt. 


Without repeating what I have before faid of caufes in the 
firft of thefe Eflays, and in the fecond and third chapters of 
this, J fall here mention fome of the confequences that may be 
jullly deduced’from this definition of a caufe, that we may 
judge of it by its fruits. 


Firft, It follows from this definition of a caufe, that night is 
the caufe of day, and day the caufe of night. For-no two 
things: have more conftantly followed each other fince the be- 
ginning of the world. 


Secondly, Xt follows from this definition of a canfe, that, for 
what we know, any thing may be the caufe of any thing, fince 
nothing is effential to a caufe but its being conftantly followed 
by the effe@. If this be fo, what is unintelligent may be the 
caufe of what is intelligent 5 folly may be the caufe of wifdom, 
and evil of good ; all reafoning from the nature of the effect to 
the nature of the caufe, and all reafoning from final caules, 
muft be given up as fallacious. 


Thirdly, From this definition of a canfe, it follows, that we 
have no reafou to conclude, that every event muft lave a caule: 
For innumerable events happen, when it cannot be fhewn that 
there were certain previous circumftances that have conftantly 
been followed by fuch an event.. And though it were certain, 
that every event we have had accefs to obferve had a caufe, it 
would not follow, that every event muft have a caufe: For it is 
contrary ‘to the rules of logic to conclude, that, becaufe a thing 
has always betn, ‘therefore it mut be; to reafon | ‘from what is 
eoiltingent, to what is neceflary. 


Fourthly, From this definition of a caufe, it would follow, that 
we 
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creation of this world: For there were uo previous circuim- 
{tances that had been conttantly followed by fuch an effect. 
And, for the fame reafon, it would follow from the definition, 
that whatever was fivgular in its nature, or the firft thing of its 
kind, could have no caufe. 


Several of thefe confequences were fondly embraced by Mr 
Home, as neceflarily following from his definition of a caufe, 
and as favourable to his fyilem of ablolute {cepticifn. Thote 
who adopt the definition of a caufe, from which they follow, 
may chule whether they will adopt its confequences, or fhew 
that they do not follow from the definition. 


A fecond obfervation with regard to this argument is, That a 
definition of a caufe may be given, which is not burdéhed with 
duch untoward confe. uences. 


Why may not an efficient caufe be defined to be a being that 
had power and will to produce the eflect? The produdion of 
an effect requires active power, and aclive power, being a qua- 
lity, mut be in a being cudowed with that power. Power 
without will produces no cfledt 5 but, where thefe are conjoined, 
the cect muti be produced. 


This, I think, is the proper meaning of the word casfe, when 
it is ufed in metaphyfics ; and particularly when we. affinn, that 
every thing that begins to exift muft have a caufe; and when, 
by reafoning, we prove, that there muft be an eternal Firtt Gaule 
of all things. 3 


Was the world produced by previous circumftances which are 
conftantly followed by fuch an effet? or, Was it prodaced by a 
Being that had power to produce it, and willed its production ? 

In 
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In natural philofophy, the word caufe is often wfed in a very 
different ferfe. When an event is produced according to a 
known law of nature, the law of nature is called the caufe of 
that event. But a Jaw of nature is not the efficient caufe of 
any event. It is only the rule, according to which the efficient 
caufe acts. A law is athing conceived in the mind of a rational 
beiag, not a thing that has a real exiftence; and, therefore, like 
a motive, it can neither act nor be acted upon, and confequent- 
ly cannot be an efficient caufe. If there be no being that acts 
according to the law, it produces no effect. 


This author takes it for granted, that every voluntary action 
of man was determined to be what it was by the laws of nature, 
in the fame fenfe as mechanical motions are determined by the 
laws of motion; and that every choice, not thus determined, * is 
 juft as nmpoffible, as that a mechanical motion thould depend 
upon no certain Jaw or rule, or that any other effect fhould 
exifl without a caufe.” 


ce 


té 


Tt ought here to be obferved, that there are two kinds of 
laws, both very properly called laws of wature, which ought not 
to be confounded. There are moral Jaws of nature, and phy f- 
cal laws of nature, The firft are the rules which Goo has pre- 
fcribed to his rational creatures for their condud, They se- 
{pect voluntary and free actions only ; for no other actions can 
be fubje@ to moral rules. Thete laws of nature ought to be al- 
ways obeyed, but they are often tranigrefled by men. There is 
therefore no impoffibility 3 in the violation of the moral laws of 

nature, nor is juch a violation an effect without a caufe. The 
tranfgreffor i is the caufe, and is juftly accountable for it. 


The phyfical laws of nature are the rules according to which 
the Deity commonly acts in his natural government of the 
world; and, whatever is done according to them, is not’ done 
by man, but by Gop, cither immediately or by inftruments un- 


der 
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der his dire@tion. Thefe laws of nature neither reftrain the 
power of the Author of nature, nor bring him under any obliga- 
tion to do nothing beyond their fphere. Tle has fometirnes 
acted contrary to them, in the cafe of miracles, and perhaps of- 
ten acts without regard to them,‘in the ordinary courte of his 
providence. Neither miraculous events, which are contrary to 
the phytical laws of nature, nor fuch ordinary aéts of the Di. 
vine adminiftration as are without their fphere, are impoffible. 
nor are they efeds without a caufe. Gop ts the cauic of them, 
and to him only they are to be imputed. 


That the moral laws of nature are often tranfgreffed by man, 
isundeniable. Lf the phyfical laws of nature make his“ obedi- 
ence to the moral laws to be impoffiblé then he is, in the fi. 
teral fenfe, born uncer one law, bound unto another, which contra- 
dicts every notion of a righteous government of the world. 


But though this fuppofition were attended with > no fuck 
fhocking confequence, it is merely a fuppofition; and until it be 
proved, that every choice or voluntary ation of man is deter- 
mined by the phyfical laws of nature, this argument for necefii- 
ty is only the taking for granted the point to be proved. 


OF the fame kind js the argument for the impollibility of fi- 
berty, taken from a balance, which cannot move but as it is 
moved by the weights put into it. This argument, though 
urged by almoft every writer in defende of ueceflity, is fo piti- 
ful, and has been to often anfwered, that it {curce delerves to be 
mentioned. 


_ Every argument in a difpute, which is not grounded on prin- 
ciples granted by both parties, is that kind of fophifin which lo- 
cicians call petitio principit; and fuch, in my apprehention, are 
all the arguinents offered to prove that liberty of action is inn 
poilible. | 
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It may farther be obferved, that every argument of this clafs, 
if it were really conclufive, muft extend to the Deity, as well as 
to all created beings 3 and neccflary exiftence, which has always 
been confidered as the prerogative of the Supreme Being, muft 
belong equally to every creature aud to every event, even the 
molt trifling. 


This I take to be the fyftem of Srinosa, and of thofe among 
the ancients who carried fatality to the bigheft pitch. 


I before referred the reader to Dr CLarke’s argument, which 
profefles to demonftrate, that the Firft Caufe is a free agent. 
Until that argument fhall be fhewn to be fallacious, a thing 
which J have not feen attempted, fuch weak arguments as have 
cen brought to prove the contrary, ought to have little weight. 


C H A P. Be 
The fame Subjeé. 


y ITH ‘regard to the fecon# clafs of arguments for necef- 

fity, which are intended’ to prove, that liberty of ac- 
tion would be hurtful to man, I have only to obferve, that it is 
a fact too evident to ‘be denied, whether we adopt the fyftem of 
liberty or that of necefffty, that men actually receive hurt from 
their oWn voluntary actions, and from the voluntary actions of 
ether men ; nor.can it be pretended, that this fact is inconfiftent 
##ith the dodafite of liberty, or that it is more unaccountable 
uponithis fy hein than upon that of neceffity. 


In order, therefore, to draw any folid argument againft liber- 
ty, from its hurtfulnefs.-it ought to be proved, That, if man 
aie were 
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were a free agent, he would do more hurt to himfelf, or to CHAP. %. 
g Neem nme 


others, than he actually does. 


To this purpole i it has been faid, That Hberty would make 
men’s actions capricious ; that it would deftroy the influence of 
motives ; that it would take away the cfle@ of rewards and pu- 
nithments ; and that it would make man abfolutely ungovern- 
able. 


Thefearguments have been already confidered in the fourth and 
fifth chapters of this Effay ; and, thercfore, T thall now proceed 
co the ¢hird clafs of arguments for neceflity, which are intended 
to prove, that, in fact, men are not free agents. | iad 


The moil formidable argument of this clafg, and, I think, the 
only one that has not been confidered in fome of she preceding 
chapters, is taken from the prefcience of the Deity. 


Gop forefees every determination of the human mind. It 
muift therefore be what he torefces it fhall be 5; and therefore 
muft be neceflary. 


This arguinent may be underftood three different ways, each 
of which we fhall confider, that we may {ce all its force. 


The neceffity of the event may be thought to be a juft confe- 
quence, , either barely from its being certainly future, or barely 
fro’ its being forefeen, or from the impoflibility of its being 
forefeen, if it was not neceflary. 


Firf, 1t may be thought, that, as nothing can be known to be 
future which is not certainly future ; ; fo, if it be certainly future, 
it muft be neceflary. 


This opinion has no lefs authority in its favour than that of 
KX 2 ARISTOTLE, 
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Aristrotir, who indeed held the doétrine of liberty, but be- 
lieving, at the fame time, that whatever is certainly future mutt 
be necefMary, in order to defend the liberty of huinan actions; 
infiatained, That contingent events have no certam futurity ; 
but J know of no modern advocate for liberty, who has put the 
defence of it upon that iffte. 


ft muft be granted, that as whatever was, certainly was, and 
whatever is, certainly is, fo whatever thal! be, certainly fhall be. 
Thefe are identical propofitions, and cannot be doubted by thofc 
who conceive thein diftinetly. 


But I know no rule of reafoning by which it can be inferred, 
that, becaufe an event certainly fhall be, therefore its produc- 
tion nuff be neceflary. ‘The manner of its predudion, whie- 
ther free ar neceflary, cannot be coucluded from the time of its 
production, whether it be paft, prefent or future. That it fliall 
be, no more implies that it fhall be neceffarily, than that it fhall 
be frecly produced ; for neither prefent, paft nor future, have 
any more connedion with neceflity thun they have with 
freedom. 


L grant, therefore, that, from events being forefecn, it may 
be juftly concluded, that they are eine future; but from 
their being certainly future, it does not follow that they are ne- 


ceflary. 


Secondly, Uf it be meant by this argument, that an event Mutt 
be neceflary; merely becaufe itis forefeen, neither is this a juit 
confequence : For it has: often been obferved, That prefcience 
and knowledge of, every kind, beg an immanent act, has no 
effect upon the thing,known. Its made of exiflence, whether 
it.be free or weceflary, is not in the leaft affected by its being 
known to"be future, any more than by its being known to be 
paft or prefent. The Deity forefees his own future free actions, 

but 
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but neither his forefight nor his purpofe makes them neceflary, CHAP.*. 


The argument, therefore, taken in this yiew, as well as in the 
former, ts inconclufive. 


A third way iw which this argument may be ::nderflood, 1s 
this: I¢ is impoffible that an event which is not neceffary fhould 
be forefeen ; therefore every event that is certainly forcicen, 
mutt be neceflary. Here the conclufion certainly follows froim 
the antecedent propolition, and therefore the whole ftre{s of the 
argument lies upon the proof of that propolition. 


Let us confider, therefore, whether it gan be proved, That no 
free action can be certainly forefeen. If this can be proved, it 
will follow, either that all actions are neceflary, or that all ac- 
tions cannot be forefeen. 


With reyard to the general propofition, That it is impoffible 
that any free action can be certainly forefeen, I obferve, 


Firft, That every man who belicves the Deity, to be a free 
agent, muft believe that this propofition not only is incapable of 
proof, but that it is certainly falfe: For the aman himfelf fore- 
fees, that the Judge of all the earth will always do what is 
right, and that he will fulfil whatever he has promifed ; and, 
at the fame time, believes, that, in doing what is right, and in 
fulfilling his ‘promifes, the Deity ats with the moft perfect 
freedom. 


Secondly, | obferve, That every man who believes that it is an 
abfurdity or contradiction, that any free action fhould be ccrtain- 
ly forefcen, mufl believe, if he will be confiflent, either that the 
Deity is not a free agent, or that he does not forefee his own 
actions; nor can we forefee that he will do what is right, and 
will fulfil his promies. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Without confidering the confequences which , this ; ge- 
ncral propofition carries in its bofom, which give it a very: bad 
afpedt, Ict us aitend to rhe arguments offered to prove it. 


Dr PeresTiey has laboured inore in the proof of this propo- 
fition than any other author J am acquainted with, and -main- 
laing it to be, not only a difficulty and a myftery, as it has been 
called, that a contingent event fhould be the object of know- 
Jedge, but that, in reality, there cannot be a greater abfurdity or 
contradiction, Let-us hear the proof of this. 


“ Vor, favs he, as gertainly as nothing can be known to ex- 
ifl, but what does exift}; fo certainly can nothing be known to 
“ arife from what does emifi, but what does arife from it or de- 
“ pend upon it. But, according to the definirion of the terms, 
“ 4 contingent event does not depend upou any previous known 
“ circumflances, fince fome other event might have arifen in the 
“ fame circumftances.” 


i 


n 


This argument, when ftripped of incidental and explanatory 
clanfes, and affected variations of expreflion, amounts to this. 
Nothing can be known to arife from what does exift, but what 
does arilfe from it: -But a contingent cvent does not arife from 
what does exift. The cong¢lufion, which is left to be drawn by 
the reader, muft, according to the rules of rcafoning, be ; There- 
fore a vontingent event cannot be known to arife from-what 
sAdoes exit, 


It is here very obvious, that a thing may arife,from what does 
exift, two ways, freely or neceflarily. A contingent event a- 
rifes from’ its, caufe, not necefl: arily but freely, and fo, that ano- 
ther, event, might have arifen from the fame caufe, in the fame 
circumftances. 


The fecond propofition of the arpumentt 4g,, That acontingent 
event 
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event does not depend upon avy previous known circumftances, 
which 1 take to’be only a variation of the term of not arifing from 
what does exif. Therefore, in order to mak the two propofi- 
tions to correfpond, we ‘aut underftand by arifing from what 
does exif, arifing neceflarily from what docs exift. When this 
ambiguity is removed, the argument ftands thus: Nothing can 
be known to arife neceffarily from what does exift, but what 
docs neceflarily arife from it: But a contingent event docs not 
arife neceflarily from what docs exift; therefore a contingent 
event cannot be known to arife’ neceflarily from what does 
exifl. 


I grant the whole; but the conclufion of this argument ts 
not what he undertook to prove, and therefore the argument is 
that kind of fophifm, which logicians call ignorantia clench. 


The thing to be proved is not, That a contingent event can- 
not be known to arife neceflarily from what exifts; but that a 
contingent future event cannot be the object of knowledge. 


To draw the arguinent to this conclufion, it muft be put thus s 
Nothing can be known to arite from what does exift, but what 
arifes neceflarily from it: But a contingent event does not arife 
neceflarily from what docs exift; therefore a contingent event 
cannot be known to arife from what does exift. 


The conclufion here is what it ought to be; but the firft pro- 
pofition aflumes the thing to be proved, and therefore the argu- 
inent is what logicians call petilio principii. 


To the fame purpofe he fays, “ That nothing can be known 
“at prefent, except itfelf or its neceflary caufe exilt at pre- 
* fent, 


This is affirmed; but Ifind no proof of it. 
Again 
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Again he favs, “ That knowledge fuppofes an object, which, 
“ inthis eafe, does not exift.” It is true that knowledgeé fuppofcs 
an object, and every thing that is known is an object of know- 
ledec, whether paft, prefent, or fiture, whether contingent or 
neeeflary. 


Upon the whole, the arguments | can find upon this point, 
bear no proportion to the confidence of the affertion, that there 
cannot be a greater abfurdity or contradiction, than that a con- 
tingent event fhould be the object of knowledge. 


To thofe who, without pretending to thew a maniteli abfurdi- 
ty or contradidion in the knowledge of future contingent c- 
vents, are ftill of opinion, that gt is impoiible that the future 
free adions of man, a being of mnperfict Wifdom and virtue, 
fhould be certainly foreknown,-] would Jiumbly offer the fol- 
lowing confiderations, 


1. f grant that there is no knowledge of this kind in inan 3 and 
this is the caufe that we find it fo difficult to conceive iin any 
other being. 


All our knowledge of future events is drawn either from thei 
neceflary connection with the prefent courfe of nature, or from 


their connection with the character of the agent that produces 


them. Our knowledge, even of thoie future events that necel 
farily refult froin the ettablifhed laws of uature, is hypothetical. 
It fuppofés the continuance of ,thofe laws with which they are 
connected. And’ how long thofe laws may be continued, we 
have no certain knowledge. Gop only knows when the pre- 
fent courfe of nature fhall be changed, and therefore he only 
lias certain knowledge even of cvents’ of this kind. 


The character of perfect wifdom and perfcé rectitude in the 
Deity, 
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Deity gives us certain knowledge that he will always be trae CHAP. X. 
amen” ameeedl 


in all his declarations, faithful in all his promiles, and juft in all 
his difpenfatious. But when we reafon from the charader of 
men to their future actions, though, in many cafes, we have 
fuch probability as we reft upon in our moft important warldly 
concerns, yet we have no certainty, becaufe men are imperfect 
in wifdom and in virtue. If we had even the moft perfea know- 
ledge of the charaéter and fituation of a man, this would not 
he fullicient to give certainty tu our knowledge ot his future 
actions 3 becaute, in fome actions, both good and bad men de. 
viute from their general character. 


Fhe prefcience of the Deity, therefore, muft be different not 
only in degree, but in Land, from any knowledge we can attain 


of futuriry. 


Though we can have uo conception how the future free 
actions of men may be known by the Deity, this is not a fufh- 
cient reafon to conchlide that they cannot be known. Do we 
know, or can we conceive, how Gop knows the fecrets of mens 
hearts ? Can we conceive how Gop made this world without any 
pre-exiflent matter? All the ancient Philofophers believed this 
to be ampofille > And for what rcaton but this, that they could 
nat conccive how it could be done. Can we give any better 
reafon for belicving that the actions of men cannot be certain- 


ly forefeen? 


3. Can we conceive how we ourfelvcs have certain knowledge 
by thofe faculties with which Gop has endowed us? If any 
man thinks that he underftands diftinctly how he ts confcious of 
his own thoughts 5; how he perceives external objects by his fentes 5 
how he remembers paft events, I ain afraid that he is not yet fo 
wile as to underftand bis own ignorance, 


4. There feems to me to be a great analogy between the pre- 
Yy {cience 
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cuaP. X. f{eience of future contingents, and the memory of paft contin- 
aa 


gents. We poffefs the laft in fome degree, and therefore find 
no difficulty in believing that it may be perfect in the Deity. 
But the firft we have in no degree, and therefore are apt to think 


it impollible. 


In both, the object of knowledge is neither what prefently ex- 
ifs, nor has any neceflary connection with what prefently exits, 
Every argument brought to prove the impoflibility of prefcience, 
proves, with equal force, the impollibility of memory. If it be 
truce that nothing can be known to arife from what does exit, 
but what neceffarily arifes from it, it muft be equally truc, that 
nothing can he known to have gone before what does-exilt, bat 
what muft neceflarily have gone before it. Hit be true that 
nothing future can be known unlefs its neceffary caufe exifk at 
prefent, it muft be equally true that nothing paft can be known 
uulefs fomething confequent, with which it is necefarily connect- 
ed, exift at prefent. If the fatalitt fhould fay, That pat events 
are indeed neceffarily connected with the prefent, he will vor 
furcly venture to fay, that it is by tracing this necelary con- 
nection, that we remember the patt. 


Why then fhould we think prefcicnce impoffible iu the Al- 
mighty, when be has given us a faculty which bears a ftrong 
analogy to it, and which is no icf unaccountable to the human 
underftanding, than prefcience is. It is more reafonable, as 
well as inore agreeable to the dacred writings, to conclude with 
a pious father of the church, “ Quocirea nullv mado cogimur, aut 
“ retenta pratcientia Der tollere voluntatis arbitrium, aut retento 
* voluntatis arbitrio, Deum, quod nefas cft, negare prafciiin fu- 
‘** curorum; Sed utrumque amplectimur, utrumgue fideliter ct 
“ veraciter confitemur:. Illud ut bene credamus; hoc ut bene 
“ vivamus.” AuG. 
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OF THE PERMISSION OF EVIL. 


CH A P. XI. 
Of the Permiffion of Evil. 


AN OTHER ufe has been made of Divine prefcience by thé 


advocates for neceflity, which it is proper to confider be- 
fore we Icave this fubject. 


It has been faid, ‘ That all thofe confequences follow from 
the Divine prefcience which are thought moft alarming in the 
{cheme of neceflity ; and particularly Gon’s beiug the proper 
caufe of moral evil. For, to fuppote Gop to forefee and_per- 
mit what it was in his power to have prevented, is the very 
faine thing, as to fuppofe him to will, and dire@ly to canfe 
it. He dittinally forefees all the aétions of a man’s life, and 
all the conlequences of them: Lf, therefore, he did nor think 
any particular man and his conduct proper for his plan of 
creation and providence, he certainly would not have in- 
troduccd him into being at all.” 


In this reafoning we muy obferve, that a fuppofition is made 
which iccms to contradict itielf, 


That all the actions of a particular man fhould be diftin@ly 
forefeen, and, at the fame time, that that mau fhould never be 
brought into exiflence, fcems to mc to be a contradidlion: And 
the fame contradiG@ion there is, in fuppofing any action to be 
diftin@ly forefcen, and yet prevented. For, if it be forefeen, it 
fhall happen; and, if it be prevented, it fhall not happen, and 
therefore could not be forcfeen. 


The knowledge here fuppofed is neither prefcieuce nor {cience, 
Yy 2 but 
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CHAP Xl but fomething very different from both. Ie is a kind of know- 
a ara ledge, which fome metaphyfical divines, in their controverfies 


about the order of the Divine decrecs, a fubject far beyond the 
Umits of human underftanding, attributed to the Deity, and of 
which other divines denicd the poflibility, while they firmly 
maintained the Divine prefcience. 


Trt was called fcientia media, to diflinguifh it from prefcience ; 
and by this /rientia media was meant, not the knowing from 
eternity all things that fhall exift, which is prefcience, nor 
the knowing all the conncétions and relations of things tha 
exift or may be conceived, which is fcience, but a knowledye of 
thines contingent, that never did nor fhall exift. For inttance, 
the knowing every action that would be done by a inan who 1s 
burcly conceived, and thall never be brought into exiftence. 


Againtt the poffibility of the feientia media arevments may be 
urged, which cannot be apphed to prefcience. Thus it nay be 
faid, that nothing can be known but what is true. It is true 
that the future actions of a free agent fhall exit, and there- 
fore we fee no impoffibility in its being known that they fhadi 
exift: Bur with regard to the free actions of an agent that ne- 
yer did nor fhall exift, there is nothing true, and therefore 
nothing can be known. To fay that the being conceived, would 
certainly act in fuch a way, if placed in fuch a fituation, if it 
have avy meaning, is to fay, That his aéting in that way ts chk 
confequence of the conception ; but this contradicts the fuppo- 
fition of its being a free action. 


Things merely conceived have no relations or conneQions 
but fuch as are implicd in the conception, or are confequent 
from it. Thus I conceive two circles in the fame plane. 1f 
this be all I conceive, ¥ 1s not true that thefe circles are equal 
or unequal, becaufe neither of thefe relations is implicd in the 
conception ; yet if the two circles really exifted, they muft be 

elther 
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either equal or unequal. Again,’ I conceive two cireles in the CHAP XL 


fame plane, the diftance of whole centres is equal to the firm of 
their femidiameters. It is true of thet circles, that they will 
touch one another, becanfe this follows from the conception 5 
but it is not truce that they wall be equal or unequal, becaufe 
neither of thefe relations is implied in the conception, nor is con- 
fequent from it. 


In like manner, I can conceive a being who has power to do 
an indifferent action, or not to do it. It is not true that he 
would do it, nor ts it true that be would not do it, becaufe nei- 
ther is implied in mmy couception, nor follows from it; and what 
is not true cannot be known. 


Though [do not perceive any fallacy in this argument againit 
a fetentia media, | am fentible how apt we are to err in applying 
What belongs to our conceptions and our knowledge, to the cou- 
ceptions and knowledge of the Supreme Being 5 and, theretore, 
without pretending to determine for or agaiull a fcrentia media, 
f only obierve, that, to fupipofe that the Deity prevents what he 
forefees by his prefcience, is a contradiction, and that to know 
that a contingent event which he tees fit not to permit would 
certainly happen if permitted, i not prefuience, buat the /eentia 
media, Whote esiftence or pollibility we are under no necellity of 
admitting. 


Waving all dispute about fventia media, we acknowledge, that 
nothine can happen under the adminuiftration of the Deity, 
which he docs not fee filto permit. The pernaffion of natural 
and moral evil, is a phevomenon which cannot be difputed. To 
account for this phenomenon under the governinent cf a Being 
of infinite goodnefs, jaftice, wifdom and power, has, im all ages, 
been confidered as dificult to human rdafon, whether we cm- 
brace the fyflem of liberty or thac of neceflity. But, if the 
difficulty of accounting for this phanomenon upon the dyftem 


of 
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CHAP. XL of neceflity, be as great as itis upon the fyftem of liberty, it 
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can have no weight when ufed as an argument againft liberty. 


The defenders of neceffity, to reconcile it to the principles of 
Theilm, find themfelves obliged to give up all the moral attri- 
butes of Gon, excepting that of goodnefs, or a defire to produce 
happinefS. This they hold to be the fole motive of his making 
and voverning the univerfe. Juftice, veracity, faithfulnefs, are 
only modifications of goodnefs, the means of promoting its pur- 
pofes, and are exercifed only fo far as they ferve that end. 
Virtue is acccptable to him and vice difpleafing, only as the firft 
tends to produce bapptmefs and the laf! mifery. He is the pro- 
per caufe and agent of all moral evil as well as good 5 but it is 
tor a good end, to produce the greater huppinefs to his creatures. 
He does evil that good may come, and tbis end fanctifies the 
woill actions that contribute vo it. All the wickednels of men 
being the work of Gon, he mufl, when he futveys it, pronoance 
it, as well as all his other works, to be very good. 


This view of the Divine nature, the only one conf:ftent with 
the fcheme of neceffity, appears to me much more fhocking 
than the permiflicu of cvil upon the fcheme of liberty. It ts 
faid, that it requires only frength of mind to ensbrace it: ‘To me 
it fees to require much flrength of countenance to profefs it. 


In this fyflem, as in Cheantues’ ‘Vablature of the Epicurean 
fyftem, pleafure or happineis is placed upon the throne as the 
queen, to whom all the virtucs bear the humble oflice of menial 
lervauts. 


As the end of the Deity, in all his actions, is not his own 
good, which can receive no addition, but the good of his crea- 
tures; and, as his creatures are capable of this difpofition in 
fouie degree, is he not pleated with this image of himfelf in his 
creatures, and dilpleafed with the contrary? Why then thould 

he 
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he be the author of malice, envy, revenge, tyranny and oppref— CHAP. XL 
Nema jpomrnvel 


fion, in their hearts ? Other vices that have no malevolence in 
them may pleafe fuch a Deity, but furcly malevolence cannot 
pleafe him. 


If we form onr notions of the moral attributes of the Deity 
from what we fee of his government of the world, from the 
dictates of reafon and contcience, or froin the dodtrine of 
revelation, juttice, véracity, faithfulnefs, the love of virtue and 
diflike of vice, appear to be no Icts eMlential attributes of his 
nature than goodnefs. 


In man, who is made after the image of Gop, goodnefs or 
benevolence is indeed aa cflential part of virtue, but it is not 
the whole. 


Tam at a lofs what arguments can be brought to prove good- 
nefs to be effentiul to the Deity, which will not, with equal 
force, prove other moral attributes to be fo; or what objections 
can be brought againft the latter, which have not equal ftrength 
againtt the former, unlefs it be adimitted to be an objection 
ayaintt other moral attributes, that they do not accord with the 
doctrine of necellity. 


If other moral evils may be attributed to the Deity as the 
means of promoting general good, why may not falfe declara- 
tions and falfe promiles ? And then what ground have we left to 
believe the truth of what he reveals, or to rely upon what he 
promutes ? 

Suppofing this ffrange view of the Divine nature were to be 


adopted in favour of the doctrine of neceflity, there is fhill a 
great difficulty to be refolved. 


Since it is fuppofed, that the Supreme Being had no other end 
in 
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in making and governing the univerfe, but to produce the great- 
eft degree of happincfs to his creatures in general, how comes 
it to pats, that there *s fo much mifery in a fyftem made and 
governed by infinite wifldom aud power for a contrary purpote ? 


The folution of this diMculty leads us neceffarily to another 
hypothetis, That all the mulery and vice that is in the world is a 
aeceflary ingredicnt im that fyftem which produces the greartcft 
fuin of happinefs upon the whole, ‘This connection betwixt the 
greatcft fim of happinefs and all the mifery that is in the uni- 
verfe, muft be fatal and neceflary in the nature of things, fo that 
even Almighty power cannot break it: For benevolence can 
never lead to infli@ mifery without neceffity. 


This neccflary connection between the greatcft fum of happinets 
upou the whole, and all the natural and moral evil that is, or has 
been, or fhall be, being once eftablifhed, it is impoffible for mor- 
tal eyes to dilecru how far this evil may extend, or on whom it 
may happen to fall; whether this fatal connection may be ten- 
porary or eternal, or what proportion of the happinefs may be 
balanced by it. 


A world made by. perfect wifdom and Alnighty power, for 
no other end but to make it happy, prefents the moft pleating 
profpect that can be imagined. We expe@ nothing but uninter- 
rupted happinefs to prevail for ever. But, alas! When we con- 
fider that in this happiett fyftem, there muft be neceflarily all 
the mifery and vice we fec, and how much more we know not, 


‘how is the profpe& darkened '-* 


Thefe two hypothefes, the one limiting the moral charater of 
the Deity, the other limiting his power, feem to me to be 
the neceflary confequd¢nces of neceflity, when it is joined with 
Theifm ; and they have accordingly been adopted by the ableit 


defenders of that dactrine. 


If 
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If tome defenders of liberty, by limiting too rathly the Divine 
preicience, in order to defend that fyfem, have raifed high jn- 
dignation in their opponents ; have they not equal ground 
indignation againft thole, wha, to defend neceflity, limit the mo- 
ral perfection of the Deity, and his Almighty power? 


Let us confider, on the other hand, what confequences may 
be fairly drawn from Gon’s permitting the abule of liberty in 
agents on whom he has beftowed it. 


If it be afked, Why does Gop permit fo much fin in his ercas 
tion? I confefs I cannot anfwer the queftion, but muft lay my 
hand upon my mouth. He giveth no account of his conduc 
to the children of men. kt is our part to obey his commands, 
and not to fay unto him, Why doft thou thus? 


Ilypotheis might be framed; but, while we have ground to 
be fatisfied, that he does nothing but what is right, it is more 
becoming us to acknowledge that the ends and reafons of his 
aniverfal government are beyond our knowledge, and perhaps 
beyond the comprehcafion of human underftanding, We can- 
not penetrate fo far into the countel of the Almighty, as to 
know all rhe Beaton why it became him, of whom are all things, 
ati tu whoin are all things, ta create, not only machines, which 
are folely muvee ais his hand, but fervants and children, who, 
by obeying his commands, aud imitating his moral perfedctions, 
micht rife to a hich degree of glory and happinefs in his favour, 

oO : x . . ry . » 
or, by perverfe difobedience, might incur guilt and jufl punifh- 
ment. In this he appears to us awNl in his juftice, as well as 


amiable mm hits aoodnels. 


But, as he difdains not to appeal to még for the equity of his 
proceedings towards them when his character is impeached, 
we may, with humble reverence, plead for‘Gop, and vindicate 
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that moral excellence which is the glory of his nature, and of 
which the image is the glory and the perfection of man, 


Let us obferve firft of all, that to permit hath two, meanings. 
It fignifies not to forbid; and it fignifies not to hinder by fupe- 
rior power. In the firit of thefe fenfes, Gop never permits fin. 
His law forbids every moral evil. By his laws and by his go- 
vernment, he gives every encouragement to good conduct, and 
every difcouragement to bad., But he does not always, by his 
fupcrior power, hinder it from being committed. This is the 
etound of the accufation ; and this, it is faid, is the very fume 
thing as directly to will and to caufe tt. 


As this is afferted without proof, and is far from being felf- 
evident, it might be fuficient to deny it until it be proved. 
But, without reiting barely on the defenfive, we may objicrve, 
that the only moral attributes that can be fuppofed inconfiftent 
with the permiflion of fin, are cither goodnefs or juttice. 


The defenders of neceffity, with whom we have to do in this 
point, as they maintain that goodnefs is the only effential moral 
attribute of the Deity, and the motive of all his actions, mufl, 
if they will be confiftent, maintain, That to will, and directly to 
caufe fin, much morc not to hinder it, is confiftent with perfect 
goodnefs, uay, that goodnefs is a fuflicient motive to juftify the 
willing and directly cauding it. 


With regard to them, therefore, it is furely unneceffary to at- 
tempt to reconcile the pernyiffion of fin with the goodnels of 
Gop, fince an inconfiftency between that attribute and the 
caufing of fin would ovg. turn their whole fyftem,. 


If the caufing of moral evil, and being the real author of it, 
be confiftent with perfect goodnefs, what pretence can there be 


to 
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to fay, that no. to hinder it is inconfiftent with perfect pood- 
nels? 


What is*incumbent upon them, thercfore, to prove, is, That the 
permiffion of fin is inconfiftent with juftice ; aud, upon this 
point, we are ready to jotu iffue with them. 


But what pretence can there be to fay, that the permiffion of 
fin is perfectly confiftent with goodnefs in the Deity, but incon- 
fiftent with juftice ? 


Is it not as ealy to conceive, that he fhould permit fin, though 
virtue be his delight, as that he infli@s mifery, when his fole de- 
light is to beftow happinefs? Should it appear incredible, that 
the permiffion of fin may ten€ to promote virtue, to them who 
beheve that the infliction of milery 3s neceflary to promote 
happinefs ? 


The jufice, as well as the goodnefs of Gon’s moral govern- 
ment of mankind, appears inthis That his laws are not arbi- 
irary nor gricyous, as it is only by the obedience of them that 
our nature can be perfected and qualified for future happinefs ; 
that he is ready to aid ‘our weaknefs, to help our infirmities, and 
not to filter us te be tempted above what we are able to bear ; 
that he is not ftridt to mark imiquity, or to execute judgment 
fpecdily againft an evil work, but is long-fuffering, aud waits to 
be gracious ; that he is ready to receive the humble penitent to 
his favour; that he is no refpecter of perfons, but in every na- 
tion he that fears Gop and workxrighteoufnefs is accepted of 
him ; that of every man he will require an account, proportion- 
ed to the talents he hath received; that he delights in mercy, 
but hath no pleafure in the death of th\wicked ; and therefore 
in punifhing will never go beyond the danerit of the criminal, 
nor beyond what the rules of his uniter fal government re- 
quire. 
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There were, in ancient ages, fone avho faid, the way of the 
Lorp is not equal ; to whom the Prophet, in the name of Gop, 
makes this reply, which, in all ages, is fufficieat to repel this ac- 
cufation. Hear now, O houfe of Lfrael, is not ‘my way equal, 
are not your ways unequal? When a righteous man turneth 
away from his righteoufnefs,, and committeth iniquity, for his 
iniquity which he hath done fhall he die. Again, when a 
wicked man turneth away from hfs wickednefs that he hath 
committed, and doth that’which ts lawful and right, he fhall 
fave his foul alive. O houfe of Ifrael, are not my ways equal, 
are not your ways unequal? Repent, and turn from all your 
tranfpreflions, fo iniquity fhall not be your ruin. Caft away 
from you all your tranfgreffions whereby you have tranfgrefled, 


and make you a new heart and a new [pirit, for why will ye die, 


O houfe of Hrael? For I have no pleafure in the death of him 
that dieth, faith the Lunp Gop. 


Another argument for neceflity has been lately offered, which 
we fhall very briefly confider. 


It has been maintained, that the power of thinking is the re- 
fult of a certain modification of matter, and that a certain con- 
figuration of brain makes a foul; and, if man be wholly a ma- 
terial being, it is faid, that it will not be denied, that he muft be 
a mechanical being ; that the doctrine of neceflity is a direct in- 
ference from that of materialifm, and its undoubted confe- 
quence. 


As this argument can hayé no weight with thofe who do not 
fee reafon to embrace this fyftem of materialifm; fo, even with 
thole who do, it feems to “ic to be a mere fophifm, 





Philofophers have een wont to conceive matter to be an in- 
ert paflive being, apd to have certain properties inconfiftent 
with the power of/thinking or of acting. But a Philofopher 

arifes, 
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arifes, who proves, we fhall fuppofe, that we were quite miflaken 
in our notion of matter; that it has not the properties we fup- 
pofed, and, in faét, has no properties but thofe of attraction and 
repulfion 3 but ftill he thinks, that, being matter, ic will not be 
denied that it is a mechanical being, and that the doctrine of 
neceflity is a dire inference from that of materialif{m. 


Herein, however, he deceives himfelf. Tf matter be what we 
conceived it to be, it is equally incapable of thinking and of 
acting freely. But if the properties, from which we drew this 
conclufion, have no reality, as he thinks he has proved; if it 
have the powers of attraction and repulfion, and require only a 
certain configuration to make it think rationally, it will be im- 
poflible to fhew any good reafon why the fame configuration 
may not make it act rationa:ly and freely. If its reproach of 
folidity, incrtnefs and fluggtifhnefs be’ wiped off; and if it be 
raifed in our efteem to a nearer approach to the nature of what 
we call fpiritual and immaterial beings, why fhould it ftill be 
nothing but a mechanical being? Is its folidity, inertnefs and 
fluggifhnefs, to be firft removed to make it capable of thinking, 
and then reftored in order to make it incapable of acting? 


Thofe, therefore, who reafon juftly from this fyftem of ma- 
terialifm will eafily perccive, that the doctrine of neceflity is fo 
far from being a direct inference, that it can reccive no fupport 
from it. 


To conolude this Effay : Extremes of all kinds ought to be 
avoided; yct men are prone to ru into them ; and, to fhun one 
extreme, we often run into the contrary. 


Of all extremes of opinion, none are more dangerous than 
thofe that exalt the powers of man too bigh, on. the one hand, 
or fink them too low, on the other. 

' By 
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By raifing them too high, we feed pride and vain-glory, we 
lofe the fenfe of our dcpendence upon Gop, and engage in at- 
tempts beyond uur abilities. By deprefling them too low, we 
cut the finews of action and of obligation, and are tempted to 
think, that, as we can do nothing, we have nothing to do, but 
to be carried paffively along by the ftreain of neceflity. 


Some good men, apprehending that, to kill pride and vain- 
glory, our active powers cannot be too much deprefled, have 
been led, by zeal for religion, to deprive us of all active power. 

* 


Other good men, by a like zeal, have been led to depreciate 
the human underftanding, and to put out the light of nature 
and reafon, in order to exalt that of revelation. 


Thofe weapons which were taken up im fupport of religion, 
are now employed to overturn it; and what was, by foie, ac- 
counted the bulwark of orthodoxy, is become the ftfong hold of 
atheifin and infidelity. 


Atheifts join hands with Theologians, in depriving man ot 
all active power, that they may deftroy all moral obligation, and 
all fenfe of right and wrong. They join hands with Theolo- 
gians, in depreciating the human underftanding, that they muy 
lead us into abfolute fcepticifin. 


Gop, in mercy to the human race, has made us of fuch 
frame, that no fpeculative opinion whatfoever can rgot out the 
fenfe of yuilt and demerit when we do wrong, nor the peace and 
joy of a good confcience when we do what is.right. No fpecus 
lative opinion can root eat a regard to the teftimony of our 
fenfes, of our memory and of our rational faculties, But we 
have reafon to be jealgys of opinions which run counter to thofe 
“the human mind, and tend to fhake, 
though they never gan eradicate them. 
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There is little reafon to fear, that the condu& of men, with CHAP. XI. 
regard to the concerns of the prefent life, will ever be much af- “wo 


fected, either by the doctrine of neceffity, or by fcepticifm. It 
were to be wifhed, that men’s conduct, with regard to the con- 
cerns of another life, were in as little danger from thofe opt- 
nions. 


In the prefent ftate, we-fee fome who zealoufly muintain the 
doctrine of neceflity, others who as zealoufly maintain that of 
liberty. One would be apt to think, that a practical belief of 
tlicte contrary fyftems fhould produce very different conduct in 
them that hold them; yet we fee no fuch difference in the af- 
fairs of common life. 


The fatalift deliberates, and refolves, and plights his faith. 
He lays down a plan of conduét, and profecutes it with vigour 
and induftry. He exhorts and commands, and holds thofe to be 


anfwerable fot their conduct to whom he hath committed any” 


charge. He blames thofe that are falle or unfaithful to him as 
other mendo. Fle perceives dignity and worth in fome charac. 
ters and actions, and in others demerit and turpitude. He re- 
fents injuries, and is grateful for good offices. 


If any man fhould plead the doctrine of neceffity to excul- 
pate murder, theft, or robbery, or even wilful negligence in the 
difcharge of his duty, Ifis judge, though a fatalift, if he had 
common fenfe, would laugh at fuch a.plea, and would not allow 
mt even to alleviate the crime. 


In all fuch cafes, he fees that it Would be abfurd not to ad 


and to judge as thofe ought to do who believe themfelves and- 


other men to be free agents, juft as theMcepric, to avoid abfur- 
dity, thuft, when he goes into the world, Att and judge like other 
men who are not {ceptics. 


- 
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If the fatalift be as little inflnenced by the opinion of necef- 
fity in his moral and religious concerns, “and in his expeCtations 
concerning another world, as he is in the common affairs of life, 
his {peculative opinion will probably do him little hurt. But, if 
he truft fo far to the doctrine of neceflity, as to indulge floth 
and inactivity in his duty, and hope to exculpate himfelf to his 
Makcr by that doctrine, let him confider whether he fuftains 
this excufe from his fervants and dependants, when they are ne- 
gligent or unfaithful in wh: at ts committed to their charge. 


Bihop Burier, in his Anahgy, has an excellent chapter upon 


the opinion of neceffity cunfidered as influencing practice, X which, I thir’ 
highly delerving the confideration of thofe who We inclined -‘to 


that opinion. | 
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Of the ik Principles of Morals. 


ORAL S, lke all: othe® fciences, muft have firft’ ‘principles, 
on which all moral réafoning i is grounded. 


In every branch of knowledge where difputes have been 
raifed, it is ufeful to diftinguith the firft principles from the: 
fupertirucure, They 2 are the foundation on which the whole 
fabric of the feidnce ‘Keans 5 and whatever is not fuppggted by 
this foundation can‘have no ftability. 


In all rational belief, the thing believed is cither itfelf a firft 
principla, ott IA reafoning deduced from: firtt prin- 
ciples.” ‘When | gaen differ abéut deductions of | reafoning, | the 
‘ippeal: ‘out be: to'the “tules of reafoning, which’ have been yery 
unaffimoutly: fixed from the: ‘days of AnisToruy, But when’ they 
differ about a “frit peintiple, ‘the appeal ‘is made to another tri- 
Butval ; 3 to that of cotmien fenfe. * 
‘How: the. genilihe: decifions af. {common sfente “may be diftin- 
guithed ‘fromn'the counterieit, "has been’ confidered i in eflay fixth, 
on ‘thé hella) Powers of Ma Mais, “ghapter fourth, ta‘ which 
der is dc) What Twould here obferve’ is, That as 
firft paincigie hier foe ‘dedugions of tealonitig in the narare 
Aaa 
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they aré called in queftion, i it is of importanee to know to which 
of chef two claffes a ‘truth which we would “examine, belongs. 
When they are not diftinguithed, men ate ‘apt to ‘démand proof 
for every thing they think fit’ to deny : And when we attempt 
to prove by direct argument, what, is ‘really felf-evident, the 
reafoning will always be’ inconclufive ; “fot it will either take for 
granted the thing to be proved, or fomething ‘ not’ more evident ; 
and fo, inftead of giving ftrength ‘to ‘the conclufion, will rather 
tempt thot to doubt of it, wlio never did’fo before: 


I propofe, therefore, in this chapter; to point out. fome of the 
firft principles of morals, without pretending to a complete ‘enu- 
merauon. 


The principles I am'to’mention, relate either to virtue in gc- 
neral, or to the different particular branches of virtue, or to the 
comparifon of virtues where they feem to ititerfere. 


1, There are fome things in human condu@, that merit ap- 
probation and praife, others that merit blame and punifliment ; 
and different degrees: either of ‘approbation « or of blame, are due 
to different aions. 


2. What isin no degree voluntary, can neither deferve moral 
approbation nor blame. 


3+ What is done froin’ unavoidable’ necéffity may be agreeable 
or difagreeable, ‘afeful ‘or ursful, but cannot be the objed either 
of blaine or of moratapprobation.: 


4. Men maybe" highly’ eidpableid omitting what’ ‘they ought 
to have done, as well as th Boing’ wha’ they ‘oughr not. 


s.'"We oughit to ule'thé Belt’ mesins we Gan “to be‘well inform- 
ed 
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ed of our duty, b ferious attention to moral inftrudtion ; by oh. CHAP. 1 
¥s PY. ™MO > by ; i 


ferving what we approve, and what we, difapprove, in other 
inen, whether our acquaintance, or thofe whofe actions are re- 
corded in hiftory’$ '¥ by reflecting often, in a calm and difpaffion- 
ate hour, on our own pait condud, that we may difcern what 
was wrong, what was right, and what tnight have been better; 

by deliberating coolly and impartially upon our future conduct, 
as fay as we can forefee. the opportunities we may have of doing 
good, or the temptations to do wrong; and by having this prin- 
ciple deeply fi fixed in our minds, that as moral excellence is the 
tttie worth and glory of a man, fo the knowledge of our duty 
is to every man, in every ftation of life, the moft important of 
all knowledge. 


6. It ought to be our moft ferious concern to do our duty as 
far as we hnow it, and to fortify our minds againft every temp- 
tation to deviate from i it; by maintaining a lively fenfe of the 
beauty of right condud, and of its prefent and future reward, 
of the turpitude of vice, and of its bad confequences” here and 
hereafter; by having always in our eye the nobleit examples ; 
by the habit of fubjedting our paffions to the government of rea- 
fon; by firm purpofes and retolutions with regard to our con- 
dua; by avoiding occafions of temptation when we can; and 
by imploring the aid of him who made us, in every hour of 
temptation, 


Thefe principles concerning virtue and vice in general, muft 
appear {elf-evident, to every man who hath a confcience, and 


who hath taken pains to cxercife this natural power of his mind. | 


L proceed to others that are more particular. 


1. We ought to _prefer. a greater good, though more diftant, 
to a lefs; anda lefs evil toa greater. 


A regard,.to ur ,own good,.though we hdd no confcience, 
Aaa 2 dictates 
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GUAR! dictates this principle; and we cannot help difapproving the 


man that acts contrary to it, as deferviny to Iofe the good which 
he wantonly threw away, and to fuffer the evil which he know- 
ingly brought upon his own head. 


"We obferved before, that the ancient moralitts, and many 
amnong the modern, have deduced the whole of morals from this 
principle, and that when we make d right eftimate of goods and 
evils according to their degree, their dignity, their duration, 
and according as they arc more or lefs in our power, it leads to 
the practice of every virtue: More direétly, indeed, to the vir- 
tucs of felf-govermment, to prudence, to temperance, and to for- 
titude 3 and, thoughmore indirectly, éven ‘to juftice, humanity, 
and all the focial virtues; when their influence upon our happi- 
nefs is well underftood. 


Though it be not the nobleft principle of conduct, it has thi, 
peculiar advantage, that its force is felt bythe moft ionorant, 
and even by the moft abandoned. 


Let a man’s moral judgment be ever fo hittic improved by ex- 
ercile, or ever fo much corrupted by bad habits, he cannot be 
indifferent | to his own happlnets or mifery. When he is become 
infenfible to"every nobler motive to right condud, he cannot be 
infenfible tu this. And though to act from this motive folely may 
be called prudence rather than virtue, yet ‘this ‘prudence deferves 
fome- regard. pon its own account, and much more as it is the 

tHiénd and. ally of ¥ ike and: the enetny of all vice 5 aud as it 


‘ ire a favourable teltishiony-of vite to thot who are deaf to 


every other’ recommendation. 


Wa man cata be’ iiddted to do his duty éyen from a regard to 
Bis.c own happ inets he will’ Thon ‘fitid) téafotr to dove. virtue for her 


own fake, and to ee ‘frou motives Leis "Herten ‘etary. 
I 
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I cannot therefore approve of thafe, moralifts, who would ba- 
nith all perfualives to. virtue raken from the confideration of pri- 
vate good, «In the. prefent: Mate of hurgan nature thefe are nat 
uiclefs to the befffand they are. the only means, left of reclaim- 
ing. the abandoned. 


2. As far as the intention of nature appears in the conftitu- 
tion of man, we ought to comply with.that intention, and to act 
agrecably to it, 


The Author of our, being hath given us vet only the power 
of aGing within a limited (ere but various primciples or {prings 


of action, of different nature and dignity, to direét us in the ex- 
erciie of our active power, 


From the conftitution of every fpecics of the inferior ani- 
mals, and efpecially from the active principles which nature has 
miven them, we eafily perceive the manner of life for which na- 


ture intended them; and they uniformly act the part to which. 


they are led by their conftitution, without any reflection upon 
it, or intention of obeying its dictates. Man ouly, of the inha- 
bitants of this world, is made capable of obferving his own con- 
ftitution, what kind of life it is made for, and of acting accord. 


ing to that intention, or contrary to it.;. He only is capable of 


yielding an ingentional obedience to the dictates of his mature, 
or of rebelling againit them. 


in treating of the ,principles of adliog, in man, it has been. 
fhewn, that us his narural inflinds.aud bodily appetites, are, well 


adapted to the prefervation of his natural life, andl to the con. 
tinuance of the fpecies ; fo his natural defires, affections, and 
pailions, when uncorrupted. by: vicious shabits, and under the go- 
vernment of the leading” principles, of reafon and comfcience, are 
excellently fitted, for the rational and focial life. Every vicious 
action fhews an excels, or defed,:or wrong direion of fome ya: 


tu ral | 
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CHAL } tural tpring of action, and therefore mdy,.very juftlyg'be faid to 
be unnatural, Every virtuous action agrees with the uncorrupt- 
ed principles of human nature, 


The Sroics defined virtue .to be a life according to nature, 
Some of them more accurately, a fe according to the nature of 
mau, in {a far as it is fuperior to that of brutes. The life of a 
brute is according to the nature of the, brute 3 but it is neither 
virtuous nor vicious, '. The life. ofa, moral.agent cannot be ac- 
cording to his nature, unlefs'it.be virtuous. That con{cience, 
which is in every man’s breaft, is the law of Gop written in hit 
heart, which he cannot difobey without acting unnaturally, and 


being felf-condemned. 


The intention of nature, in the.various active principles of 
man, in che defires of power, of knowledge, and of cfteem, in 
the affection to children, to near relations, and to the commu- 
nities to which we belong, in praticude, i in compaflion, and even 
in refentment and emulation, is: very ohvious, and has bcem 
pointed out in treating of thofe principles. Nor is it Ici evi- 
dent, that reafon and confcience are given us to regulate the in- 
ferior principles, fo, that they. may ‘conipire, ina regular and 
-confiftent plan of life, in purfuit of fome worthy end. 


3. No man is born for himfelf only. Every man, therefore, 
ought to confider himfelf,as a member of the common fociety 
of mankind, and. of thafe, fabors dinate | focieties to.which he be- 
longs, fuch aS: family, friends, neighbourhogd, country, and to do 
as much good ashe can, and, as. little hurt tothe focieties of 
which he is a parti: 


This axiom leads Mire@ly | to the practice of every focial vir- 
tue, and indiredly:t6 the virtues : ‘of. felégovernment, -by. which 
only we can. be, qualified for difcharging ithe duty we owe to fo- 
ciety, 

4.‘In 
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In eviy cafe, we ought to a@ that part towards another, CHAP. © 
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which we would judge to be-right in him to act toward us, if 
we were in his circumftances and he’ in: ours 3‘or, more pene- 
rally, what we approve in others, that we ought to practife in 
like circumftances, and what we condemn in others we ought 
not to do. 


If there be any fuch thing as right and wrong in the condud 
of moral agents, it muft be the fame to all inthe fame circum- 
ftances. * 


We ftand all ‘in the ‘fame -relatian to him who made: ‘us, and 
will call us to account for our conduct ; for with him: there is 
no re{fpect of perfons, We ftand im the fame relation to one 
another as members of the great community of mankind. The 
duties confequent upon the different ranks and offices and rela- 
tions of nen are the fame to all in the fame circummftances. 


set is not want of judgment, but want of candour and impar- 
tiality, that hinders men from difcerning what they owe to 
others. They are quickfighted enough in difcerning what is 
due to tHemfelves. When they are injured,’ or ill-treated, they 
fee ir, and feel refentment. It is the want of candour that 
makes men ufc one meafure for the duty they owe to others, 
and another meafure ‘for the ‘duty that others owe to them in 
like circumftances, That men ‘ought to judge with candour, as 
in all other cafes; fo efpecially in what ‘concerns: their moral 
condud@, is furely felf-evident’to every intelligent’ being. The 
man, who takes offence when he’ is injured in his perfon, in his 
property, in his good name, pronounces judgment againft him. 
felf if he act fo toward his neighbour. 


As ‘the equity and obligation of this role of conduct i is felf- 
evident to every moun who; hath’ a dontcience 3 fo.it is, of all the 


rules of morality,’ the’ mot comprehcniiye, and truly deférves 
the 
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the cncomiam given it by the higheft authority, thatest zs the law 
and the prophets. 


Jt comprehends every rule of juftice without exception. It 
comprehends all the relative duties, arifing either from the 
more permanent relations of parent and child, of mafter 
and fervant, of magiftrate and fubject, of hufband and wife, or 
from the more tranfient relations of rich and poor, of buyer 
and feller, of debtor and crediror, of benefactor and benefici- 
ary, of friend and enemy. | It comprehends every duty of cha- 
rity and humanity, and even of courtefy and good manners. 


Nay, Ithink, that, without any force or ftraining, it extends 
even to the duties of felf'government. For, as every man ap- 
proves in others the virtues of prudence, temperance, felf-com- 
mand aud fortitude, hc muft perceive, that what is right in 
others muft be right in himfelf in like circumftanccs. 


To fum up all, he who ads invariably by this rule will never 
deviate from the path of his duty, but from an error of judg- 


ment. And, as he feels the obligation that he and all men are 


onder to ufe the Left means in his power to have his judgment 
well-informed in matters of duty, his errors will only be fuch as 
are invincible. 


It may be obferved, that this axiom fuppofes a faculty in man 
by which he can diftinguifh right conduct from wrong. It fup- 
‘pofes alfo, that, by-this faculty; weveafily perceive the right and 
the wrong tp other!inen’ that ate indifferent to us 5; but are very 
apt to be blinded by the partiality of felfith paflions when the 
cafe concerns ourlelves. Every claim we have againft others is 
apt co be magnified ‘by’ felf-love, when viewed diredtly. A 
change of perfons' remove’ this prejudice, and brings the claim 
to appear in its juft magnitdde,’ 

5. To 
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5. To every man who believes the exiftence, the perfeclions, CHAP. I. 


and the providence of Gop, the veneration and tubmitlion we 
owe to him is iclf-cvident. Right feutiments of the Deity and 
of his works, not only make the duty we owe to him obvious to 
every intelligent being, but likewife add the authority of a 11- 
vine law to every rule of right conduct. 


There is another clafs of axioms in morals, by which, when 
there ttcms to be an oppofition between the actions that difle- 
rent virtues lead to, we determine to which the preference is due. 


Between the feveral virtues, as they are difpofitions of mind, 
or determinations of will, to act according to a certain general 
rule, there can be no oppofition. They dwell together moft 
amicably, and vive mutual aid and ornament, without the poffi- 
biliry of hoftility or oppofition, and, taken altogether, make 
one uniform and confiftent rule of conduct. But, between par- 
ticular external actions, which different virtues would lead to, 
there may be an oppolition, Thus, the fame man may be in 
his heart, generous, grateful and juft.  Theic  difpofitions 
ftrengthben, but uever can weaken one another. et it may 
happenyethat an external action which generolity or gratitude 
folicits, judtice nay forbid. 


That in all fach cafes, unmerited generofity fhould yield to 
gratitude, and both to%juftice, is felbevident. Nor is it lefs fo, 
that unmmoerited beneficence to thofe who are at eale fhould 
yield co compaflion ta the milerable, and external acts of 
piety to works of mercy, becaufe Gop loves mercy more than 
facrifice. | 


At the fame time, we perceive, that thofe ads of virtue which 
ought to yield in the cafe of a competitiqn, have mot intrinfic 
worth when there is No competitton. aie it is evident that 
there is moré worth in pure and uninerited benevolence than in 
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comnpaifion, more in compaflion than in gratitude, and more in 
gratitude than in juftice. 


Leallthele jizf principles, becaufe they appear to me to have 
iu themilelves an intuttive evidence which I cannot refift. I find 
I can expreis them in other words. I can illuftrate them by 
exainples and authorities, and perhaps can deduce one of them 
fromm another; but lam not able to deduce them from other 
principles that are more evident. And I find the beft moral 
reafonings of authors ] am acquainted witb, ancient and mo- 
dern, Heathen and Chriflian, to be groundcd upon one or more 
of them. 


The evidence of mathematical axioms is not difcerned till men 
come to a certain degree of maturity of underttandme. A boy 
mut have formed tlie peucral conception of guantify, and of 
more and defs and equal, of fum and differences and he mufl have 
been accuftomed to judge of thefe relations in matters of com- 
mon life, before he can perceive the evidence of the mathema- 
tical axiom, that equal guantitics, added ro equal quantities, 
make equal fums. 


In like manner, our moral judgment, or confcience, vrows to 
maturity from an imperceptible feed, planted by our Creatur. 
When we arc capable of contemplating the actions of other 
men, or of reflecting upon our own calmly and difpaflionately, 
we begin to perceive in thern the qualities of honeft and dif- 
honeft, of honourable and bafe, of mght and wrong, and to 
fecl the fentiments of moral approbation and difapprobation. 


Thefe fentiments are at firft feeble, eafily warped by paffions 
and prejudices, and apt to yield to authority. By ufe and time, 
the judgment, in mo as in other matters, gathers ftrength, 
and feels more vigouf. We bégin to diftinguifh the dictates of 
paffion from thofe of cool reafon, and to perteive, that it is not 

always 
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always fafe to rely upon the judgement of others. By au in- 
pulfe of nature, we venture to judge for ourtelves, as we ven. 
ture to walk by ourfelves. 


There ts a ftrone analogy between the progreis of the body 
from infancy to maturity, and the progrefs of all the powers of 
the mind. This progreffion in both is the work of mature, and 
in beth may be greatly aided or hurt by proper cducation. — Tt 


is natural to a man to be able to walk or run or leaps but at 


luis limbs had been kept tm tetters from his birth, he would have 
none of thefe powers. [tis no lefs natural to a man trained 
in fociety, and accutlomed to judge of his own actions and 
thofe of othcr men, to perceive a right and a wrong, an bo- 
nourable and a bafe, my human conduct; and to tuch aman, | 
think, the principles of morids IT have above mentioncd will 
appear felBevident. Yet there may be rodividuals of the ba- 
man ipecies to little accufformed to think or judge of any thing, 
but of gratuvine their animal appetites, as to lave bardly any 
concepuion of right or wrong im conduct, or any moral jaudg- 
ment 3 as there ceitainly are fome who have not the coucepuors 
aud the judement neceilary to underftand the axioms of peo- 
niciry. 


Srom the principles above mentioned, the whole fyflem of 
moral conduct follows fo eafuly, and with fo little aid of rea. 
iuning, that every man of common underitanding, who withes 
to know his duty, nay know it. ‘The path of duty is a plain 
path, which the upright in heart can rarely miftake. Such it 
muft be, fince every man is bound to walk in it. There are 
‘ome intricate cafes in morals which admit of difputation 5 but 
thefe feldom occur in practice ; and, when they do, the learucd 
difputant has no great advantage: For the unlearned ian, who 
afes the beft means in his power to knoy his duty, and acts ac- 
cording to his knowledge, is inculpable nthe fight of Gop aud 
man. He may err, but he is not guilty of fimmorality. 
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Of Syftems of Morals. 


fi Fo uhe huowledge of our duty be fo level to the apprehenfion 
of all men, as has been reprefented in the laft chapter, it 
may fee hardly go deferve the name of a feience. Tt may 
fecin that there is no need for inftrudtien in morals, 


From what caufe then has it happencd, that we have many 
laree ond learned tvftems of moral plilotophy, and fy thems of 
natural jurifprudence, or the law of nature and nations; and 
that, ia modern times, public proteifions have becn inflituted in 
moft plices of education for inftructing youth in thele branches 


of hin vv ledore : 


This event, J think, may be accounted for, and the atility of 
fuch fyffems and profedlions juflificd, without fuppofing any dif 
ficulty or intricacy im the knowledge of our duty. 


Loam far from thinking inflrudion in morals unneceffary, 
Men may, to the end of life, be ignorant of felf-evident truths. 
They may, to the end of life, entertain grofs abfurdities. Eape 
rience fhows that this happens often in anacters that are mdifle- 
rent. Much more may it bappen in matters where intered, 
paffion, prejudice and fafliion, are fo apt to pervert the judgement. 


~The moft obvious truths are not perceived without fome ripe- 
nefs of judgment. For we fee, that children may be made to 
believe any thing, though+ever fo abiurd. Our judgment of 
things is ripened, not by time only, but chiefly by being cxer- 
cifed about things of the fame or of a fimilar kind. 


Judgment, even iy things felf-evident, requires a clear, di- 
{tinct 
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ftin&t und fteady conception of the things about which we 


judyc.{ Our conceptions are at tirft obfeure and wavering. The 
i 


habit of attending to them is neceflary to make them ditlinct 
and fteady; and this habit requires an exertion of mind to 
which many of our anindf principles are uniricndly. The love 
of truth calls for it; but its Mill voice is ofren drowned ‘by the 
louder call of fome paifion, or we are hindered from Titening to 
it by lavinefs and defultorinets. Thus men often remain 
throughly te ignorant of things which they needed but to open 
their eyes to fee, and which they would bave feen if their at 
tention had been turned to them, 


The moff knowing derve the greatef} part of their know- 
iedec, even in things obvious, from imflruction and informa. 
tion, and frem being taught to cxercife thew natural faculties, 
which, without miftraction, would Jig dormant, 


Janrvvery apt to think, that, af a man could be reared from 
infancy, Without amy fociety of bis fcllow-creatures, he would 
hardy ever fhew any figu, enber of moral judyment, or of the 
power of reafoning. is own actions would be directed by his ani 
tnabappetites and patiions, without cool rcflection, and be would 
have no aceels to improve, by obferving the conduct of ather 
beinps like huanielf. 


The power of vegetation in the feed of a plant, without heat 
and maifture, would for ever lie dormant. Vhe rational and 
noi) powers of man would perbaps be dormant without to- 
{truction and example. Yet thefe powers are a part, and tbe 
nobleft part, of his conttitution ; as the power of vegetation is 
of the feed. 


Our firft moral conceptions are probsbly got by attending 
coolly to the condudt of others, and obfering what moves our 
upprobation, what our indignation. Thefe fentiments {pring 

from 
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CHA! I. from our moral faculty as naturally as the fenfations of fweet 

~~" and bittcr from the faculty of tafte. They ‘have their patural 
objects. But moft human adtions are of a “mixed nature, and 
have various colours, according as they are viewed on different 
fides. Prejudice againft, or in tavémar of the perfon, is apt to 
warp our opinion, It requires attention and candour to dillin- 
guith the good from the ill, and, without favour or prejudice, to 
torm a clear and impartial judgment. . In this we may be great- 
ly aided by inflrudction. 


He mufl be very ignorant of hitman nature, who does not 
perceive that the feed of virtue in the mind of man, like that of 
a tender plant in an unkindly foil, requires care and culture in 
the firft period of life, as well, as our owu exertion when we 
come to maturity. 


If the irregularities of paffion and appetite be timely checked, 
and good habits planted; if we be excited by good cxamples, 
and bad examples be fhewn in their proper colour; if the atten- 
tion be prudently directed to the precepts of wifdom and virtuc, 
as the mind is capable of receiving them; a man thus trained 
will rarely be at a lofs to diftinguith good from ill in his own 
conduct, without the labour of reafoning. 


The bulk of mankind ‘have but little of this culture in the 
proper feafon ; and what they have is often unikilfally applicd ; 
by which means bad habits gather ftrength, and falfe notions of 
pleature, of honour, and of intereft, occupy the mind. They 
give little attention to what is right and honeft. Confcience is 
feldom confulted, and fo little exercifed, that its dccifions are 
weak and wavering. Although, therefore, to a ripe underftand- 
ing, free from prejudice,and accuftomed to judge of the morali- 
ty of actions, moft truths in morals will appear felf-evident, it 
does not follow a Na inftruction is unneceflary in the firft 

part 
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part of life} or that it may not be very profitable i in its more ad- 
vanced period. 


The hiftory of paft ages flews' that nations, highly civilized 
and greatly enlightened in many arts and fciences, may, for ages, 
not only hold the groffeft abfurdities with regard to the Deity 
and his worfhip, but with regard to the duty we owe to our fel- 
low-men, particularly to children, to fervants, to ftrangers, to 
chemies, and to thofe who differ from us in religious opinions. 


Such corruptions in religion, and in morals, had fpread fo 
wide among mankind, and were fo confirmed by cuftom, as to 
require a light from heaven to correct them. Revelation was 
not intended to fuperfede, but to aid the ufe of our natural fa- 
culties; and I doubt not; but the attention given to moral truths, 
in fuch fyftems as we have mentioned, has contributed much to 
corre@l the errors and prejudices ef former ages, and may con- 
tinue to have the fame good effect in time to come. 


It needs not feem ftrange, that fyftems of morals may fwell to 
great magnitude, if we confider that, although the general prin- 
ciples be tew and fimple, their application extends to every part 
of human conduct, in every condition, every relation, and every 
tranfaction of life. They are the rule of life to the magittrate 
and to the fubjeat, to the mafter and to the fervant, to the parent 
and to the child, to the-fellow-citizen and to the alien, to the 
friend and to the cnemy, to the buyer and to the feller, to the 
borrower and to the lender. Every human creature is fubje& 
to their authority in his actions and words, and even in his 
thoughts. They may, in this refpceét, be compared to the Jaws 
of motion in the natural world, which, though few and fimple, 
ferve to regulate an infinite variety of operations throughout the 
univerfe. 


And as the beauty of the laws of motidp is difplayed in the 
moft 
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moft ftriking manner, when we trace them through all. the. va- 
tiety of their effects ; fo the divine beauty and fanctity/of the 
principles of morals, appear moft auguft when we take ‘a com- 
prehenfive view of their application to every condition dnd rela- 
tion, and to every tranfaction of human fociety. 


This-is, or ought to be, the defign of fyftems of morals. They 
may be made more'or lefs extenfive, having no limits fixed by na- 


ture, but the wide circle of human tranfactions. When the prin- 


ciples are applied to thefe in detail, the detail is pleafant and profit- 
able. It requires no profound reafoning, (excepting, perhaps, 


ain a few difputable points.) It admits of the mot agreeable il- 


luftration from examples and authorities; it ferves to exercife, 
and thereby to ftrengthen moral judgment, And one who has 
given much attention to the duty of man, in all the various rela- 
nous and circumfances of life, will. probably be more enlighten- 
ed in his own duty, and more able to enlighten others. 


‘The firft writers in morals, we,are acquainted with, delivered 
their moral initructions, not in fyftems, but in fhort unconnedt- 
ed fentences, or aphorifins. They faw no need for deduCions 
of reafoning, becanfe the truths they delivered could not but be 
admitted by the candid and attentive. 


Subfequent writers, to improve the way of treating this fib- 
ject, gave method and arrangement tg moral truths, by reducing 
them under’ certain divifions and fubdivifions, as parts of one 
whole. By thefe means the whole is more eafily comprehended 
and remembered, ‘and from this arrangement gets the name of a 
fyftem and of a {cience. 


A fyftem of morals is not like a fyitem of geometry, where 
the fubfequent parts derive their evidence from the preceding, 
and one chain of reqfonidg is carried on. from the beginning ; 
fo that, if the arrangement is changed, the chain is broken, and 

the 
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the efidence is loft. Ir refembles more a fyftem of botany, or CHAP. I. 
mineralogy, where the fubfequent parts depend not for their 
evidente upon the preceding, and the arrangement is made to 
facilitate apprehenfion and memory, and not to give evidence. 


Morals have been methodifed in different ways. The an- 
cients commonly arranged them under the four cardinal virtues 
of prudence, temperance, fortitude, and juftice. Chriftian wri- 
ters, I think more properly, under the three heads of the duty 
we owe to Gon, to otfrfelves, and to our neighbour. One divi+ 
fion may be more comprehenfive, or more natural, than ano-~ 
ther; but the truths arranged are the fame, and their evidence 
the farne in all, | 


I fhall only farther obferve, with regard to fyftems of mos 
rals, that they have been made more voluminous, and more in- 
tricate, partly by mixing political queftions with morals, which 
I think improper, becaufe they belong to a different fcience, and 
are grounded on different principles ; partly by making what is 
commonly, but I think improperly, called ‘he Theory of Morals, 
a part of the fyftem. 


By the theory of morals is meant a juft account of the ftruc- 
ture of our moral powers ; that is, of thofe powers of the mind by 
which we have our moral conceptions, and diftinguifh right 
from wrong in human actions. This, indeed, is an intricate fub- 
ject, and there have been various theories and much controver- 
fy about it in ancient and in modern times. But it has little 
connection with the knowledge of our duty; and thofe who dif- 
fer moft in the theory of our moral powers, agree in the pradtical 
rules of morals which they dictate. ° 


As a man may be a good judge of colours, and of the other 
vifible qualities of objects, without any knowledge of the ana- 
tomy of the eye, and of the theory of vifiou; fo a man may have 
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what is wrong in human conduét, who never ftudied the (ftruc- 
cure of our moral powers, 


A good ear in mufic may be much improved by attention and 
practice in that art; but very little by ftudying the anatomy of 
the ear, and the theory of found. In order to acquire a good 
eye or a good ear in the arts that require them, the theory of 
vifion and the theory of found, are by no means \neceflary, and 
indeed of very little ufe. Of as little necéflity or ufe is what we 
call the theory of morals, in order to improve our moral judg- 


ment. 


1 mean not to depreciate this branch of knowledge. It is a 


very important part of the philofophy of the human mind, and 


ought to be confidered as fuch, but not as any part of morals. 
By the name we give to it, and by the cuflom of making it a 
part of every fyftem of morals,’ men may be led into this grofs 

miftake, which 1 with to obviate, That in order to underftand 
his duty, a man muft needs. be a philofopher and a inetaphyfi- 
clan. 


CHAP, 


OF SYSTEMS OF NATURAL JURISPRUDENCE. | 


cHA PP. Il, 
Of Syftems of Natural Furifprudence. 


YSTEMS of natural jurifprudence,of-the rights of peace 
and war, or of the law of nature and nations, are a modern 
invention, ‘whigh foon acquired fuch reputation, as gave occafion 
to many public eftablifhments for teaching it along with the 
other fciences. It has‘fo clofe a relation to morals, that it may 
anfwerthe purpofe of 4 fyftem of morals, and is commotty’ put 
in the place of it, as far, at leaft, as concerns our duty to our 
fellow-men. They differ inthe name and form, but agree in 


fubftance. ‘This will appear from a flight attention to the na- 
ture of both. 


” 


The dire intention of morals is to teach the duty of men: 
that of natural jurifprudence, to teach the rights of men. Right 
and duty are things very different, and have even a kind of op- 
pofition ; yet they are fo related, that the one cunnot even be 
conceived without the other; and he that underftands the one 
muft underftand the other. 


They have the fame relation which credit has to debt. As 
all credit fuppofes an equivalent debt; fo all right fuppofes a cor- 
refponding duty. There can be no credit in one party without 


an equivalent debt in another party; and there can be na. 


right in one party, without a correfponding duty in another 
party. . The fum of credit fhews the fum of debt; and the fum 
of mens rights fhews, in like manner, the fum of their duty to 
one another. | 


The word right has a very different meaning, according as it 
is applied to.actions or to perfons. A right action is an a@ion 
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agreeable to our duty, But when we fpeak' ofthe rights of mén, 
the word has a’ very different and a ‘tnore* artificial: meaning: 
[t is aterm of artin law, and ‘fignifies all that a-than ‘mafy law- 
fully do, all that he may lawfully poffefs and ufe, and-allethat he 
inay lawfully claim of any other perfon. 


This comprehenfive meaning of the word rigdt, and of the 
Latin word jus, which correfponds to it, though long adopted in- 
tO common language, is too artificial to be. the ' ‘birth of com- 
mon language. It is a term’ of art, contrived by Civilfans when 
th ecivil law became a profeffion, | 


The whole end and object of law is to protect the fubjedts in 
all that they may lawfully do, or poflefs, or demand. This 
threefold object of law, Civilians have comprehended under the 
word jus or right, which they define, Facultas aliquid agendr, vel 
pofidend:, vel ab alio confequendi: A lawful claim to do any thing, 
to poflefs any thing, or to demand fome preftation froin fome 
other perfon. The firft of thefe may be called the ‘right of /- 
berty, the fecond that of ; property, which is allo called a real right, 
the third is called perfonal right, becanfe it refpcds fome particu 
lar perfon or perfoas of whom the preftation may be demanded. 


We can bé at no lof to ‘perccive the duties ‘orrefponding to 
the feveral kinds of rights. What I have a right to do, it is the 
duty of all men not to Hinder me from doing. What is my: 
property or real right, no. man ought to take from me; or to ino- 


eft me in the ufe and enjoyment ofit. And what I have a right 


to demand of any man, it-is his duty to perform. Between the 
right, on the one hand, and the duty, on the other, there is not 
only a neceflary conneétion, but, in reality, they are only diffe-. 
rent expreflions of the Gane meaning ; juft‘as ‘it is the fame 
thing to fay | am your, debtor, and to fay you are my creditor 3. 
Or as it is the fame: thing te fay I am your father, , and to fay 


you are my fon. 
Thus. 
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This we fee, that there i is fuch a correfpondence between the CHAP, IIl 
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rights of men and the duties of men, that the one points out the 
other ;\and a fyftem of the one may be fubfticuted for a fyftem 
of thé other. 


But here an objection occurs. It may be faid, That althangh 
every right implies’a duty, yet every, duty does not imply a 
right. » Thus, it may be my duty tq do a humane or kind office 
toaman who ,bas no claim of. right to it; and therefore a 
fy{tem of the rights of men, though it teach all the duties of 
{trict juftice, yet it leaves out all the duties of charity and hu- 
manity, without which the fyftem of morals muft be very 
lame. 


In antwer to this objection, it may be obterved, That, ag there 
is a ftri@ notion of juftice, in which it is diftinguifhed from hu- 
manity and charity, fo there is a more extenfive fignification of 
it, in which it includes thofe virtucs. The ancient moralifts, 
both Greek and Roman, under the cardinal virtue of juftice, in- 
cluded benceficence 3 and, in this extenfive femle, it 1s often uted 
in common language. The like may be faid of right, which,, 
ina fenfe not uncommon, is extended to every proper claim of 
lauamanity and charity, as well as to the claims of ftrict juflice. | 
But, as it is proper: to diftinguith thefe two kinds of claims by 
different names, writers in natural jurifprudence have given the, 
name of perfed rights to the clains of {trict juftice, and’ that of 
imperfedt rights to the claims of charity and humanity. ‘Thus, 
all the duties of humanity have imperfe@ rights correfponding: 
to them, as thofe of firict juflice have perfect rights. — ° 


Another objection may be, That there is ftill a clafs of duties 
to which no right, perfect or imperfedt, correfponds. 


We are bound in duty to pay due refpea, not only to what is 
truly the right of another, but to what, through ignorance or 


miftake, 
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CHAP. ML miftake, we believe to be his right. Thus, if my neighbour. % 18 


poffelled of a horfe which he ftole, and to: ‘which he has wo 
right ; while I believe the horfe to be really his, and am igno- 

rant of the theft, it is my duty to pay the fame. ehpeee to this 
conccived right as if it were’ real, Here, then, is a moral obli- 
gation on one party, without any correfpending right on. the 
other. 


To fupply this defect in the fyftem of rights, fo as to make 
right and duty correfpond in every inftance, writers in Jjurupri- 
dence have had recourfe to fomething like what is called a 
fidion of law. They give the name of right to the claim which 
even the thief hath to the goods he has ftolen, while the theft 
is unknown, and to all fimilar claims grounded on the igno- 


vance or miftake of the parties concerned. And to diftinguith 


this kind of. right: from genuine rights, perfect or imperfed, 
they call it an external right. 


Thus it appears, That although a fyitem of. the perfe& righits 
of men, or the rights of’ ftri@ juftice, would be a lame fubftitute 
for a fyftem of human duty; yet when we add to it the imper- 
fect and the external rights, it comprehends the whole duty we 
owe to our fellow-men. 


But it may be afked, Why fhould men be taught theig duty in 
this indirect way, by reflection, as it were, from the rights of 
other men? 


Perhaps it may be thought, that this indirect way may be 
more agreeable to the pride of man, as we fee that men of rank 
like better to hear of obligations of honour than of obligations 
of duty (although the dictates of true honour and of duty be 
the fame) ; for this reafon that honour puts. a man in mind of 


what he owes.to himfelf, whereas duty-is a more humiliating 


idea. For a like reafon, men may attend more willingly to their 
sights, 
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rights; which put them in mind of their dignity, than to their CHAP. 11. 
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duties, which fuggeft their dependence. And we fee that men 
may give great attention to their rights who give but little to 
their duty. : 


Whatever truth there may be in this, I believe berter reafong 


can be given why fyftems of natural jurifprudence have been. 


contrived and put in the place of fyftems of morals. 


Syftems of civil law.were invented many: ages before we had 
any fyftem. of natural jurifpradence ; and the former feem to 
have fuggefted the idea of the latter. 


Such is the weaknefs of human underflanding, that no large 
body of knowledge can be eafily apprehended and remembered, 
unlefs it be arranged and methodifed, that is, reduced into a 
fyftem. When the laws of the Roman people were multiplied toa 
great degree, and the ftudy of them became an honourable and 
lucrative profeffion, it became neceffary that they fhould be 
methedifed into a fyftem. And the moft natural and obvious 
way of methodifing law was found to be according to the divi- 


fions and fubdivifions: of mens rights, which it is the intention: 


of law to proted. 


‘The ftudy of law produced not only fyftems of law, but a 
language proper for exprefling them, Every art has its terms 
of art fur exprefling the conceptions that belong to it; and the 
Civilian muft have terms for expreffing accurately the divifions 
and fubdivifions of rights, and the various ways whereby they 
may be acquired, transferred, or extinguifhed, in the various 
tranfactions of civil fociety. He muft have terms accurately de- 
fined, for the various crimes by which mens rights are violated, 
not to fpeak of the terms which exprefs the different forms of 
actions at law, and the various fteps of the procedure.of judica- 


tories. 
Thofe 


cHaP Ii,  "Thofe who have been bred to any proféffion are very 

=e prone to ufe the terms of their profeffion in {peaking or writing 
on fubjects that have any analogy to it. And they may do fo 
with advantage, as terms of art are ‘commonly more precife in 
their fienification, and better defined, than the words of common 
language, To fuch perfons it is-allo very natural to model and 
arrange other fubjects, as far as their nature admits, into a me~ 
thod fimilar to that of the fyftem which fills their minds. 


It might, therefore, be expected, that a Civilian, intending to 
give a detailed fyttem of morals, would ufe many of the terms 
of civil law, and mould it, as far as it cath be done, into the 
form of a fyftem of law, or of the rights of: mankind. 


The neceffary and clofe. relation of right to duty, which we 
before obferved, juftificd this: And moral duty had long been 
confidcred as a law of nature; a law, not wrote on tables of 
ftone or brafs, but on the heart of man; a law of greater anti- 
quity and higher authority than the laws of particular ftates ; < 
law which is binding upon all men of all.nations, and thercfore 
is called by Crcrro fhe law of nature and of nations, 


The idea of a fyftein of this law was worthy of the genius of 
the immortal Hyco Grortivus, and he was the firft who exc. 
cuted it in juch a manner as to draw the attention of the Icarn- 
ed in all the European nations; and to give occafion to feveral 
princes and ftatés to eftablith public 'profedlions for the tedching 
of this law. 


The multitude ‘of commentators and’ annotators upon this 
work of Grortius, and the public eftablifhments to which it 
aave occafion, are fufficient vouchers of its merit. 


It is, indeed, a work fo well defigned, and fo fkilfully exe- 
cuted ; fo free from the fcholaftic jargon which infected the 
| learned 
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learned at that time, fo much addreffed :to the common (enfe 
and moral judgment of mankind, and fo agreeably illuftrated by 
examples from ancient hiftory, and authorities from ‘the {cnti- 
ments of ancient authors, Heathen and Chriftian, that it mutt 
always be efteemed as the capital work of a great genius upon 
a moft important fubject. 


The utility of a juft fyftem of natural jurifprudence appears, 
1. As it is a fyftem of the moral duty we owe to men, which, 
by the aid they have taken from the terms and divifions of the 
civil law, has been given more in detail and more fyftematically 
by writers in natural jurifprudence than it was formerly. 2. As 
it is the beft preparation for the ftudy of law, being, as it were, 
caft in the mould, and ufing and explaining many of the terms 
of the civil law, on which the law of moft of the European na- 
tions is grounded. 3. It is ofwufe to lawgivers, who ought to 
make their laws as agreeable as poffible to the law of nature. 
And as laws made by men, like all human works, mult be im- 
perfect, it points out the crrors and imperfections of human 
laws. 4. To judges and interpreters of the law it is of ufe, be- 
caufe that interpretation, ought co be preferred which is founded 
in the law of nature. 5. It is of ufe in civil controverfies be- 
tween flates, or between individuals who have no cominon fupe- 
rior. In fuch controverfies, the appeal muft be made to the law 


of nature ; and the ftandard fyftems of it, particularly that of 


Grottus, have great authority. And, 6. to fay no more upon 
this point, It is of great ufe to fovereigns and ffates who are 
above all human laws, to be folemnly admonifhed of the con- 
duet they are bound to obferve to their own fubjects, to the 
fubjects of other ftates, and to one another, in peace and in war. 
The better and the more generally the law of nature is under- 
ftood, the greater difhonour, in public eftimation, wall follow 
every violation of it. 


Some authors have imagined, that fyflems of natural jurifpru- 
Ddd dence 
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CHAP. IIL dence ought to be confined to the perfect rights of men, be- 
Nets pce 


caufe the duties which correfpond to the imperfe@ rights, the 
duties of charity and humanity cannot be enforced by human 
Jaws, but muft be left to the judgment and confcience ‘of men, 
free from compulfion. But the fyftems which have had the 
greateft applaule of the public, have not followed this plan, and, 
I coucetve, for good reafons. Firft, Becaufe a fyftem of perfed 
rights could by no means ferve the purpole of a fyftem of mo- 
rals, which furely is an important purpofe. Sceondly, Becaufe, 
in many cafes, it is hardly poffible to fix the precife limit be- 
tween juftice and humanity, between perfect and imperfect right. 
Like the colours in a prifinatic image, they run into each other, 
fo that the beft eye cannot fix the precife boundary between thein. 
Thirdly, As wife legiflators and magiftrates ought to have it as 
their end to make the citizens good, as well as juit, we find, in 
all civilized uatiuus, laws that ar@imtended to encourage the du- 
ties of humanity. Where human laws cannot enforce them by 
punifhments, they may encourage them by rewards. Of this 
the wifcit legiflators have given examples; and how far this 
branch of legiflation may be carried, no man can forefee. 


The fubftance of the four following chapters was wrote long 
ago, and read in a literary fociety, with a view to juftify fome 
points of inorals from metaphyfical objections urged againit 
them in the writings of Davin Hume, Efq. It they anfwer that 
end, and, at the famye time, ferve to illuftrate the account [ have 
given of our moral powers, it is hoped that the reader will not 
think them improperly placed here ; and that he will forgive 


fome repetitions, and perhaps anachronifms, occafioned by their 


being wrote at different times, and on different occafions, 


CHAP. 


OBJECT OF MORAL APPROBATION. 
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Whether an AGion deferving Moral Approbation, muff be done with the 
belief of its being marally good. 


HERE its no part of philofophy more fubtile and intri- 

cate than that which is called Zhe Theory of Morals. Nor 

is there any more plain and level to the apprehenfion of man 
than the practical part of morals. 


In the foriner, the Epicurean, the Peripatetic and the Stoic, 
had cach his different fyitem of old; and almoft every modern 
author of reputation has a fyflem of his own. At the fame 
time, there is no branch of human knowledge, in which there 
is fo general an agreement among ancients and moderns, lcarned 
and unlearned, as in the practical rules of morals, 


From this difcord in the theory, and harmony in the practical 
part, we may yudye, that the rales of morality find upon ano- 
ther and a firmer foundation than the theory. And of this it is 


ealy to perceive the reaton, 


For, in order to know what is right and what is wrong in hu- 
man condudt, we need only liften to the di¢tates of our con- 
feience when the mind is calm and unruffled, or attend to the 
judgment we form of others in like circumftances. But, to 
judge of the various theories of morals, we mnuft be able to ana- 
lyze and diflect, as it were, the achive powers of the buman 
mind, and efpecially to analyze accurately that coufcience or 
moral power by which we difcern right from wrong. 

ie 
The confcience may be compared to the eye in this, as in many 
Ddd3z other 
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cMaT.IV. other refpects. The learned and the unlearned fee objects with 

ara cqual diftin@nefs. The former have no title to dictate to the 
latter, as far as the eye is jadge, nor is there any difagreement 
about fich matters. But, to difledt the eye, and to explain the 
theory of vifion, is a difficult point, whercin the moft fkilful 
have ditfered. 


From this remarkable difparity between our ‘decifions in the 
theory of morals and in the rules of morality, we may, I think, 
draw this conclufion, That wherever we find any dilagreement 
between the practical rules of morality, which have been re- 
ceived in all ages, and the principles of any of the theories ad- 
ranced upon this fubje@t, the practical rules ought to be the 
{tandard by which the theory is to be corrected, and that it is 
both unfafe and unphilofophical to warp the practical rules, in 
order to make them tally with a favourite theory. 


The quettion to be confidered in this chapter belongs to the 
practical part of morals, and therefore is capable of a more ealy 
and more certam determination, And, if it be determimed in 
the affirmative, I conceive that it may ferve as a touchitone to 
try fome celebrated theories which are inconfiftent with that de- 
termination, and which have led the theorifts to oppofe it by 
very fubtile metaphyfical arguments. 


Every queftion about what is or is not the proper object of 
moral approbation, belongs to practical morals, and fuch is the 
queftion now under confideration: Whether actions deferving 
moral approbation muft be done with the belief of their being 
morally good ? Or, Whether an action, dove without any regard 
to duty orto the dictates ofconfcience, can be entitled to mora! 
approbation ° 


In every action of a moral agent, his coffcience is either al- 
together filent, or it pronounces the action to be good, or bad, 
or 
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or indifferent. This, I think, is a complete enumeration. CHAP. Iv. 


If it be perfectly filent, the action mutt be very trifling, 
or appear fo. For confcience, in thofe who have excrcifed 
it, is a very pragmatical faculty, and meddles with every part 
of our conduct, whether we defire its countel or not. And 
what a man does in perfec fimplicity, without the leaft fufpi- 
cion of its being bad, his heart cannot condemn him for, nor 
will he that knows the heart condemn him. If there was any 
previous culpable negligence or inattention which led hin to a 
wrong judgment, or hindered his forming a right one, that IT do 
not exculpate. 1 only confider the action done, and the ditpoti- 
tion with which it was done, without its previous circumftances. 
And in this there appears nothing that merits difapprobation. 
As little can it merit any degree of moral approbation, becaufe 
there was neither good nor ill intended. And the fame may be 
taid when con{fcience pronounces the action to be mdifferent. 


If, inthe fecond place, I do what my confcience pronounces 
ro be bad or dubious, [ am guilty to myfelf, and juftly deferve 
the difapprobation of others. Nor am J Jefs guilty in this cafe, 


though what [ judged to be bad fhould happen to be good or 


indifferent. I did it believing it to be bad, and this is an im- 
morality, 


Laflly, lf 1 do what my confcience pronounces to be right and 
my duty, either I have fome regard to duty, or I have none, 
The laft is not fuppofable; for I believe there is no man {fo 
abandoned, but that he does what he believes to be his duty, 
with more aflurance and alacrity upon that account. ‘The 
more weight the rectitude of the action has in determining me 
to do it, the more I approve of my own conduct. And if my 
worldly intereft, my appetites or inclinations draw ine ftrongly 
ihe contrary way, my following the dictates of my confcience, 
in oppofition to thefe motives, adds to the moral worth of the 


action, 
When 
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When a man acts from an erroneous judgment, if his crror 
be invincible, all agree that he is inculpable: But if his error 
be owing to fume previous negligence or inattention, there 
feems to be fone difference among moralits. This dH]erence, 
however, ts only feeming, and not real. For whercin lies the 
fault in this cafe? It muft be granted by all, that the fault lies 
in this, and folcly in this, that he was not at due pains to have 
his judgment well mformed. Thofe moralifts, therefore, who 
contider the action and the previeus conduct that led to it as 
one whole, find fomething to blame in the whole’; and they do 
fo molt juftly. But thofe who take this whole to picces, aud 
confider what is blameable and what ts right im each part, tind 
all that is blamcable in what preceded this wrong judgment, 
and nothing but what is approvable in what followed it. 


Let us fuppofe, fer inflance, that a man believes that Gop 
has indifpenfably required him to obferve a very rigorous faft in 
Lent, and that, from a regard to this fuppofed Divine com- 
mand, he fatts in fuch manner as is not only a great mortifica- 
tion to lis appetite, but even hurtful to his health. 


Lis fuperftitious opinion may be the cflea@ of a culpable ne- 
gligence, tor which he can by no means be juflified. Let lim, 
therefore, bear all the blame upon this account that he delerves. 
But now, having this opinion fixed tu his mind, fhall he act 
according to it or againft it? Surely we cannot hefitate a mo- 
ment in this cafe. It is evident, that, in following the light of 
his judgment, he aéts the part of a good and pious man; where- 
as, in acting contrary to his judgment, he would be guilty of 
wilful disobedience to his Maker. 


If my fervant, by miftaking my orders, does the contrary of 
what | commanded, believing, at the fame time, that he obcys 
my orders, there nay be dome fault in his miftake, but to charge 
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him with the crime of difobedience, would be inhuman and CHAP. Iv. 


unjuft. 


Thefe-determinations appear to me to have intuitive evidence, 
no lefs than that of mathematical axioms. A man who is 
come to years of underftanding, and who has exercifed his fa- 
culties in judging of right and wrong, fees their truth as he fees 
day-light. Metaphyfical arguments brought againft them have 
the fame effect as when brought again(t the evidenec of fenfe ; 
they may puzzle and coutound, but they do not convince. It 
appears evident, therefore, that thofe actions only can truly be 
called virtuous, or deferving of moral approbation, which the 
agent believed to be right, and to which he was intluenced, 
more or lets, by that belief. 


If it fhould be obje&ted, That this principle makes it to be of 
no confequence to a man’s morals, what his opinions may be, 
providing he acts agreeably to them, the anfwer ts eafy. 


Morality requires, not only that a man fhould adt according 
to his judgment, but that he fhould ufc the beft means in his 
power that his judgment be according to truth. If he fail in 
either of thefe points, he is worthy of blame; but, if he fail in 
neither, | fee not wherein he can be blamed. 


When a man mutt aé&, and has no longer time to deliberate, 
he ought to act according to the light of his confcience, even 
when he is in anerror, But, when he has time to deliberate, 
he ought furely to ufe all the means in his power to be rightly 
informed. When he has done fo, he may {till be in an error ; 
but it is an invincible error, and cannot juftly be imputed to him 
as a fault. 


A fecond objection is, That we immediately approve of bene- 
volence, gratitude, and other primary virtues, without enquiring 
whether 
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CHAT. [V. whether they are practifed from a perfuafion that they are our 


ny 


duty. And the laws of Gop place the fum of virtue in loving 
Gop and out ncighbour, without any provifion that we do it 
from a perfuafion that we ought to do fo, 


The anfwer to this objection is, That the leve of Gop, the 
love of our neighbour, juftice, gratitude, and other primary vir- 
tues, are, by the conftitution of human nature, neceffarily ac- 
coinpanied with a conviction of their being morally good. We 
may therefore fafely prefume, that thefe things ‘are never dif 
jomed, and that every man who practifes thefe virtues does it 
with a good confcience. In judging of mens conduct, we do 
not fuppofe things which cannot happen, nor do the laws of 
Gop vive decifions upon impoflible cafes, as they muft have 
done, if they fuppofed the cafe of a man who thought it contra- 
ry to his duty to love Gop or to love mankind. 


But if we wifh to know how the laws of Gop determine the 
point in queftion, we ought to obferve their decifion with regard 
to fuch actions as may appear good to one man and ill to ano- 
ther. And here the decifions of fcripture are clear: Let every 
man be perfuaded in his own mind. He that doubteth is condemned if he 
eat, becaufe be eateth not of faith, for whatfoever is not of faith is fin. 
To him that efteemeth any thing to be unclean, it is unclean. The 
fcripture often placeth the fui of virtue in living in all good con- 
feience, in acting fo that our hearts condemn us not. 


The laft objection I fhall mention is a metaphyfical one urged 
by Mr Hume. 


It is a favourite point ‘in his fyftem of morals, That juftice is 
not a natural but an artificial virtue. To prove this, he has ex- 
erted the whole ftrength of his reafon and eloquence. And _ as 
the principle we are confidering ftood in his way, he takes 
pains to refute it. 


“ Suppofe, 
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ee Suppofe, fays he, a perfon to have lent me a, fum of mo- - 
“ ney, on condition ‘that i it ‘be reftored in a few days.” ate 
“ the expiration, of the term he demands the fum. I afk, 

“ reafon or motive have 1 to reftore the money ? It will | 

“ haps be faid, That my regard to juftice’ and abhorrence of 
“ villany and knavery are fgfficient reafons for me.” And this, 
he acknowledges, would be’ a ‘fatisfactory anfwer to a man in 
his civilized ftate, and when ‘trained up according to a certain 
difcipline and education, * 1s ‘Bat i in his rude and more natural 
“ condition, fays he, ‘if ou are pleafed to call fuch a condition 
‘natural, this anfwer would be rejected as perfectly unintelli- 
« gible and fophiftical. 


Ls 


~ 


“ For wherein confifts this honefty and juftice ? Not furely 
** in the external adtion. It muft, therefore, confift in the 
“ motive from which the external action is derived. This mo- 
“ tive can never be a regard to the honefty of the action. For 
“ it is a plain fallacy to fay, That a virtuous motive is requifite 
“ to render an action honeft, and, at the fame time, that a re- 
“ gard to the honefty is the motive to the action. We can 
never have a regard to the virtue of an action, unlefs the ac- 


d 


“ tion be antecedently virtuous.” 


nw 
Lay 


And, in another place, : To fuppofe that the mere regard to 
“ the virtue of the,a@tion,is that which rendered it virtuous, is 
“ to reafon ina circle, | An action mutt be. virtuous, before we 
** can have a regard to its virtue. Some virtuous motive, there- 
“ fore, muft be, antecedent to that regard. Nor is this merely 
ar metaphyfical fiubtilty,” de. Treati if of Hum. Nature, book's. 
part 2. feck ¥. 


I am not to confider at this time, how this reafoning is ap- 
plied.to fupport the author’s opinion, That juftice is.not’a natu- 
ral but an aftificial virtue. _ Leonfider it only as far as it op- 
pafes the principle I haye been endeavouring to eftablith, That, 
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regard to its rectitude. And I conceive the whole-force of the 
reafoning amounts to this.: 


When we judge an action to be good. or, bad, it muft have 
becn fo in its own nature antecedent to that judgment, other- 
wife the judgment is erroneous. If, therefore, the action be 
good in its.nature, the judgment of .the - ‘agent cannot make it 
bad, nor cam his judgment make. it good if, in its nature, it . be 
bad. For this-would be. to afcribe., to.our judgment a ftrange 
magical power to transform the ‘nature of things, and to fay, 
that my judging a thing to be what jt is Bot, makes it really to 
be what I erroneoufly judge it to be. | This, 1 think,. is the ob- 
je@tion in its full ftrength. And, in anfwer, to it, 


Firft, \E we could not loofc this metaphyfical knot, think we 
might fairly and honeftly cut:.it, becaufe it fixes an abfuysdity 
upon the cleareft and moft indifputable principles ‘of morals’ and 
of.common fenie. For 1 appeal to any man: whether there be 
any principle of morality, or any. prtinciple of common fenfe, 
more clear and indifputable than that which we juft now quoted 
from the Apoftle Paur, Thag.althougha things be: not, nocleap 
dn itfelf, yet to him’ that efteemeth it to be unclean, to hii it is 
unclean, But the metaphyfical argument makes this abfurd. 
For, fays the me taphyfician, If the thing was not unclean in 
itfelf, you judged wrong in efteeming it to be unclean; and 
what can be more ablurd, than that yoprefteeming a thing to 
be. what it isnot, fhould make: it what you erroneoufly efteem it 
26'be? 


Let us try the. edge of this.argument in. another inftance. 
Nothing is more evident, than that an action does not merit the 
name of benevolent, wunlefs. it be done: ‘from, a; ‘belief, that it 
.gendsi to promote the: good of ur neighbour;,. But this is ab- 
furd, fays. the metaphyfician. For, if-it be not a benevolent 
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adion'in ‘ifelf, your ‘belief. of its ‘teridency cannot change its CHAP.1V. 
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nature. ° It is abfitrd, that your erroneous belief fhould make the 
action to be what you believe it'to be. Nothing is more evi- 
dent, than that a man who tells the truth, believing it to be a 
‘lie, is'guilty of falfehood ; but the metaphyfictan would make 
this to be abfurd. 


In a word, if there be any ftrength in this argument, it 
would follow, That a man might be, in the higheft degree, vir- 
tuous, without the leaft regard to virtue; that he might be very 
benevolent, without evet intending to do a good office; very 
malicious, without ever intending any hurt’; very revengeful, 
without ever intending to retaliate an myjury; very grateful, 
without ever intending to return a benefit; and a man of ftrict 
veracity, with an intention to lie. We might, therefore, reject 
this reafoning, as repugnant to’ felf-evident truths, though we 
were not able to point out the fallacy of it. 


3 By jut let us try, in the fecond place, whether the fallacy of 
this argutvit' tam not be difcovered. 


We afcribe moral goodnefs to actions confidered abftradlly, 
without any relation to the agent. We likewife afcribe moral 


sonnets Eakin AAPA RR AGCON of an action he has done 5 we 
call it a good action, though, in this cafe, the goodnefs is pro- 
perly in the man, and is only-by a figure afcribed to the action. 
Now, it is to be ‘confidered, whether moral goodne/s, when applied 
to an action confidered abftractly, has the fame meaning as 
sttien we.apply-it to a man on account of that action ; or whe- 
ther we do not unawares change the meaning of the word, ac- 


cording as we apply it to the one or to the other. | 


The actign, confidered abftractly, has neither underftanding 
nor will; it is not accountable, nor can it be under.any moral 
obligation. But all thefe things are effential to that moral gond- 

| Eee2 nefs 
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CHAP.1V+ nefs which belongs to a man ; for, if: a man had not underftand- 
Laneconnanatonn tase 


ing and will, he could have no moral goodnefs. Hence it fol- 
lows neccflarily, that the moral goodnefs which we afcribe to an 
action confidered abitra@ly, and that which we afcribe to a per- 
fon for doing that action, are not the fame. The meaning of 
the word is changed when it is applied to thefe different fubjects, 


This will be more evident, when we confider what is meant 
by the moral goodnefs which we afcribe to a man for doing an 
action, and what by the goodnefs which belongs to the action 
confidered abftractly. A good adtion in a inan is that in which 
he applied his intellectual powers properly, in order to judge 
what he ought to do, and acted according to his beft judginent. 
"his is all that can be required of a moral agent; and in this 
his moral goodnefs, in any good action, confifts. But is this the 
gooduels which we afcribe tv an action confidered abftractly ? 
No, furely. For the action, confidered abftra@ly, is neither 
endowed with judgment nor with active power ; and, therefore, 
can have none of that goodnefs which we afcribe to the man 
for doing it. 


But what do we mean by goodnefs in an action confidered 
abftraGly ? To me it appears to lie in this, and in this only, 
That it is an action which ought to be done by thofe who have 
the power and opportunity, and the capacity of perceiving their 
obligation to do it. I,would gladly know of any man, what 
other moral goodnefs can be in an action confidered abftradlly. 
And this goodnefs is inherent in its nature, and infeparable from 
it. No opinion or judgment of an agent can in the leaft alter 
its nature. 


.Suppofe the action to be that of relieving an innocent perfon 
out of great diftrefs.. This furely has all the moral goodnefs 
that an action confidered abftra@ly can have.. Yet.it is evident, 
that an agent, in relieving a perfon in diftrefs, may have no 
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moral goodnefs, may have great merit, or may have great de- CHAP. Iv. 


merit. 


Suppofe, Arf, That mice cut the cords. which bound the di- 
ftreffed perfon, and fo bring him relief. Is there moral good- 
nefs in this a of the mice? 


Suppofe, fecondly, Tha® a*man malicioufly relieves the diftrefled 
perfon, in order to plunge him into greater diftrefs. In this ac- 
tion, there is furely no moral goodnefs, but much malice and in- 


humanity. 


If, in the /of place, we fuppofe a perfon, from real fympathy 
and humanity, to bring relief to the diftrefled perfon, with con- 
fiderable expence or danger to himfelf; here is an action of 
real worth, which every heart approves and every tongue 


praifes. But wherein lies the Worth? Not in the action confi- 


dered by itfelf, which was common to all the three, but in the: 


man who, on this occafion, acted the part which became a good 
man. He did what his heart approved, and therefore he is ap- 


proved by Gop and man. 


Upon the whole, if we diftinguifh between that goodnefs 
which may be afcribed to an action confidered by ‘itfelf, and 
that goodnefs which we afcribe to a man when he puts it in ex- 
ecution, we fhall find a key to this metaphyfical lock. We ad. 
mit, that the goodnefs of an action, confidered abftractly, can 
have no dependence upon the opinion or belief of an agent, any 
more than the truth of a propofition depends upon our believing 
it to be true. But, when a man exerts his active power well or 
ill, there is a moral goodnefs or turpitude which we figuratively 
impute to the action, but which is truly and properly imputable 
to the man only; and this goodnefs or turpitude depends very 
much upon the intention of the agent, and the opinion he had 


of his action. 
This 
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This diftin@tion has been underftood in all ages by thofe who 
eave any attention to morals, though it has been varioufly ex- 
preiled. The Greek moralifts gave the name of xaSix to an 
action good in itfelf; fuch an a@ion might be done bythe moft 
worthicfs, But an action done with a right intention, which 
implies real worth in the agent, they called xarépSuna. The di- 
ftinction is explaincd by Cicero in his Offices. He calls the 
firll offcium medium, and the fecond offictem perfecium, or refum. 
In the {cholaftic ages, an action good in itfelf was faid to be ma- 
terially good, and an action done with a right intention was cal- 
led formally good. This laft way of expreiling the diftinction 
is ftill familiar among Theologians ; but Mr Hume feems not 
to have attended to it, or to have thought it to be words with- 
out any. meaning. 


Mr Hume, in the fection already quoted, tells us with great 
affurance, “ In fhort, it may be eftablifhed as an undoubted 
“© maxim, that no action can be virtuous or morally good, un- 
** lefs there be in human nature fome motive to produce it, di- 
“ ftiné from the fenfe of its morality.” And upon this maxim 
he founds many of his reafonings on the jubjcct of morals. 


Whether it be confiftent with Mr Humn’s own fyftem, that 
an action may be produced merely from the fenfe of its mora- 
lity, without any motive of agrecableneis or utility, I fhall not 
now enquire. But, if it be true, and I think it evident to eve- 
ry man of common underftanding, that a judge or an arbiter 
acts the moft virtuous part when his fentence is produced by no 
other motive but a regard to juftice and a good confcience; nay, 
when all other motives diftind from this are on the other fide: 
If this I fay be true, then that undoubted maxim of Mr Hume 
mutt be falfe, and all the conclutfions built upon it muft fall to 
the ground, 


From the principle J have endeavoured to edftablith, I think 
fome 
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fome confequences may be drawn with regard to the theory of CHAP. IV. 
morals. ‘ 


Firft, If there be no virtue without the belief that what we 
do is right, it follows, That a moral faculty, that is, a power 
of difcerning moral goodnefs and turpitude in human condud, 
is eflential to every being capable of virtue or vice. A being 
who has no more conception of moral goodnefs and bafenefs, 
of right and wrong, than a blind man hath of colours, can 
have no regard to it in his conduct, and therefore can neither 
be virtuous nor vicious. 


He may have qualities that are agreeable or difagreeable, ufe- 
ful or hurtful; fo may a plant or a machine, And we fome- 
times ule the word virtue in fuch a latitude as to fignify any 
agreeable or ufeful quality, as when we fpeak of the virtues 
of plants. But we are now {peaking of virtue im the ftrict and 
proper fenfe, as it fignifies that quality in a man which is the 
objeét of moral approbation. 


This virtue a man could not have, if he had not a power of 
difcerning a right and a wrong in human condudl, and of being 
influenced by that difcernment. For in fo far only he is virtu- 
ous as he is guided in his conduct by that part of his conftitn- 
tion. Brutes do not appear to have any fuch powcr, and there- 
fore are not moral or accountable agents. ‘They are capable of 
culture and difcipline, but not of virtuous or criminal condud, 
Even human creatures, in infancy and non-age, are not moral 
agents, becaufe their moral faculty is not yet unfolded. Thefe 
fentiments are fupported by the common fenfe of mankind, 
which has always determined, that neither brutes nor infants 
can be indicted for crimes. 


It is of fmall confequence what name we give to this moral 
power of the human mihd; but it is fo important a part of our 
conflitution, 
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conftitution, as to deferve an appropriated name. The name of 


confcience, as it is the moft common, feems to me as proper as any 
that has been given it. I find no fault with the name moral 


fenfe, although I conceive this name has given occafion to fome 


miftakes concerning the nature of our moral power. Modern 
Philofophers have conceived of the external fenfes as having no 
other office but to give us certain fenfations, or fimple ‘concep- 
tions, which we could not have without them. And this no- 
tion hie been applied to the moral fenfe. But it feems to me a 
miftaken notion in both. By the fenfe of feeing, I not only 
have the conception of the different colours, but I perceive one 
body to be of this colour, another of that. In like manner, 
by my moral fenfe, I not only have the conceptions of right and 
wrong in conduct, but I perceive this conduct to be right, that 
to be wrong, and ¢dat indifferent. All our fenfes are judging 
faculties, fo alfo is confcience. Nor is this power only a judge 
of our own actions and thofe of others, it is likewife a princi- 
ple of action im all good men ; and fo far only can our conduct 
be denominated virtuous, as it is influenced by this principle. 


A fecond confequence from the principle laid down in this 
chapter is, That the formal nature and eflence of that virtue 
which is the obje& of moral approbation confifts neither in a 
prudent profecution of our private intereft, nor in benevolent 
affections towards others, nor in qualities ufeful or agreeable to 
ourfelves or to others, nor in fympathizing with the paffions 
and affections of others, and in attuning our own conduct to 
the tone of other mens paffions; but it confifts in living in all 
good con{cience, that is, in ufing the beft means in our power 
to know our duty, and acting accordingly. 


Prudence is a virtue, benevolence is a virtue, fortitude is a 
virtue ; but the effence and formal nature of virtue muft lie in 
Something that is common to all thefe, and to every other vir- 
tue, And this I conceive can be nothing elfe but the rectitude 

of 
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of fuck condué and turpitude of the contrary, which is difeern- CHAP. v. 
ed by a good man: And fo far only he is virtuous as he pur- 
fues the former and avoids the latter. 


CH A P. Vv. 
Whether Fuftice be a Natural or an Artificial Virtue. 


R Hume’s philofephy concerning morals was firft pre- 
fented to the world in the third volume of his Treatife of 
Human Nature, in the year 17403; afterwards in his Enguiry con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals, which was firft publifhed by itfelf, 
and then im feveral editions uf his Effays aud Treatifes. 


In thefe two works on morals the fyftem is the fame. A more 
popular arrangement, great embellifiment,.and the omiffion of 
fome metaphyfical reafonings, have given a preference in the 
public efteem to the laft; but I find neither any new principles 
in it, nor any new arguments in fupport of the fyftem common 
to both. 


In this fyftem, the proper object of moral approbation ts 
not actions or any voluntary exertion, but qualities of mind; 
that is, natural affections or paffious, which are involunta- 
ry, a part of the conftitution of the man, and common to us 
with many brute-animals. When we praife or blame any vo- 
Juntary action, it is only confidered as a fign of the natural af- 
fection from which it flows, and from which all its merit or de- 
merit is derived. 


Moral approbation or 4ifapprobation is not an ad of the 
judgment, which, like all aéts of judgment, mutt be true qr falfe, 
it is only a certain feeling, which, from the conftitution of hu- 

Fff man 
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CHAP. V. man nature, arifes upon contemplating certait. characters or 
qualities of mind coolly and.impartially. 


This fecling, when agreeable, is moral approbation ; when 
difagreeable, difapprobation. The qualities of mind which 
produce slits agreeable fecling are the moral virtues, and thofe 
that produce the difagreeable, the vices. 


Thefe preliminaries being granted, the queftion about the 
foundation of morals is reduced to a fimple queftion of fac, 
to wit, What are the qualities of mind which produce, in the 
difintcrefted obferver, the feeling of approbation, or the con- 
trary feeling? 


In anfwer to this queftion, the author endeavours to prove, 
by a very copious induction, That all perfonal merit, all virtue, 
all that is the object of moral approbation, confifts in the qua- 
litics of mind which are agreeable or ufeful to the perfon who 
pofieffes them, or to others. 


The dulce and the wile is the whole fum of merit in every 
character, in every quality of mind, and in every action of life. 
There is no room left for that bonefum which Cicero thus de- 
fines,, Houcfum igitur id intelligimus, quod tale eft, ut detraéta omni uti- 
ktate, fine ullis premiis fructibufve, per fe ipfum poffit jure laudari. 


‘Among the ancient moralifts, the Epicureans were the only 
fect who denied that there is any fuch thing as Loneffum, or mo- 
eal worth, difting, from pleafure. In this Mr Hume’s fyftem 
pgnees with theirs. For the- addition of utility to pleafure, as 
a.foundation of morals, makes only a verbal, but no real diffe- 
Pence. © What i is nfeful only has no value in itfelf, but derives 
wall its merit. from the end for which it is ufefuly ‘That end, in 
this fyltem, ; is agreeablenefs or pleafure.” So that, in both fy- 
detns, pleadure is the only end, the only thing that is good in 

itfelf, 
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€ defirable for its own fake ; and virtue derives all its 


merit from its tendency to produce pleafure. 


Agretablenefs and utility are not moral conceptions, nor 
“have they any connection with morality. What a man docs, 
merely becaufe it is agreeable, or ufeful to procure what is 
le, is not virtue. Therefore the Epicurean fyftem was 
t by Cicero, and the beft moralifts among the an- 
cients, to fuQvert morality, and to fubftitute another principle 
in its room ;/and this fyftem is Hable to the fame cenfure. 






In one thing, however, it differs remarkably from that of Errcu- 
rus. It allows, that there are difinterefted affections in human na- 
ture ; that the love of children and relations, friendthip, grati- 
tude, compatlion and humanity, are not, as Eptcurus maintain- 
ed, different modifications of felf-love, but fiinple and original 
parts of the human conftitution ; that when intereft, or envy, 
or revenge, pervert not our difpofition, we are inclined, frém 
natural philanthropy, to defire, and to be pleafed with the hap- 
pinefs of the human kind. 


All this, in oppofition to the Epicurean fyftem, Mr Hume 
maintains with great ftrength of reafon and eloquencg, and, «in 
this refpect, his fyftem is more liberal and difinterefted than that 
of the Greek Philofopher. According to Epicurus, virtue is 
whatever is agreeable to ourfelves. According to Mr Home, 
every quality of mind that is agreeable or ufeful to ourfelves or 
to others. 


This theory of the nature of virtue, it muft be acknowledged, 
enlarges greatly the catalogue of “moral virtues, by bringing’ in- 
to that catalogue every quality of mind that is ufefulior agree- 
able. Nor does there appear any good reafon why the wfeful 
and agreeable qualities of body and of fortune, as‘well as thofe 
of the mind, thould not have a place among moral virtues in 
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this fyftem. They have the eflence: of, ViTtUE 5. that ig,: agroen- 
blenefs and utility, why then fhould they not have.the name ? 


But, to compenfate this addition to the.moral: virthes, one’ 
clafs of ‘them feems to be greatly degraded and deprived of all 
intrinfic merit. The ufeful virtues, as was, above obferved, are 
only miniftering fervants of the agreeable, and purveyors for 
them; they muft, therefore, be fo far inferior in dignity, as 
hardly to deferve the fam¢ naine. 


Mr Hume, ‘however, gives the name of virive to both; and to 
diftinguifth them,,calls the agreeable qualities zatral virtues, and 
the ufetul artificial, 


‘The natural virtues are thefe natural affeGions of the human 
conftitution which give immediate pleafure im their exercife. 
Such are all the benevolent affections, Nature difpofes to them, 
and from their own nature they are agreeable, both when we 
exercile them ourlelyes, and when we contemplate their exercife 
i others. 


The artificial virtnes are fuch as are eftcemed folely on ac- 
count’ of their utility, either to promote the good of jociety, 
as juftice, fidelity, honour, veracity, allegiance, chaftity; or on 
account of their utilty to the pofleffor, as induflry, difcretion, 
frugality. jeorecy, order, perfcyerance, forethought, judgment, 
and others; of which, he fays, many pages could not contain 


the. catalogue. 


-Thig, general view. of ‘Mr Hume's fyftem concerning the 
foundation of. morals, feemed neceflary, } m2 order to underftand 
digfindly, che meaning: of. that principle of his, which is to be 
the ; fubject’, idf this-chapter, and, en which he has beftowed 
faach labour, to wit, that jwhice.is not a natpral but an artifi- 
cial virtue. 

This 
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This fyftem-of the foundation of yirtue is fo contradictory in 


many ofits effential points'to the account we have before given 
of the active powers of human nature, ‘that, if the one be trug; 
the other-muft'be falfev’ 


If Gop has giver to. man ex power which we call confrtence, 
the moral faculty, the feafe of duty, by which, when he comes to 
years of undeXtanding, ‘he perceives certain things that depend 
on his will to be his duty, and other things to be bafe and un- 
worthy ; if the notion of duty be a fimple conception, of its 
own kind, and of a different nattite fronr the ' conceptions of 
utility and agreeablenefs,’ of, intereft'or reputation ; if this. mo- 
ral faculty be the prerogative of man, and mo veftige of it be 
found in brute-animals; if it be given us by Gop to regulate 
all our animal affections and: paflions; if to be governed by it 
be the glory of man and the image of Gop in his foul, and to 
difregard its dictates be his difhonour and depravity: I fay, if 
thefe things be fp, to feek the foundation of morality m the: 
adections which we have in conimon with*"the brutes, is to feek 
the living among the dead, and to change the glory of man, 
and the image of Gop in his foul, into the fimilitade of an ox 
that cateth grafs. 





If virtue and vice be a matter of choice, they muft confift in 
voluntary actions, or in- fixed purpoles, of acting according tow 
certain rule when there ‘is opportinity, and not in qualities of 
mind which are involuntary. 


It is truce, that every virtue is both agreeable and ufeful i in 
the higheft degree ; and ‘that’ every quality that is agreeable. or 
ufefol, has'a merit’ upon that account. But virtue has a merit 
pe eculiat’ to itfelf, a merit which docs not arife from its’ being 
ufeful or agreeable, but from its being virtue. This merit i§ 
difcerned by the fatne faculty by which we difcern it to be vir- 
tue, and by no other. 


We 
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We give the name of ¢feem both to the regard we have for 
things ufeful and agreeable, and to the regard, we have: for vir- 
tuc; but thefe are different kinds of eficem. I efteem a man 
for his ingenuity and learning. I efteem, him for his moral 
worth. The found of efeem in both thefe fpeeches is the faine, 
but its méaning is very different. 


Good breeding is a very amiable quality ; ; and-evén if I knew 
that the man had‘ no motive to it but its plgafure and utility 
to himfelf and: others, I fhould like it ftill, but 1 would not in 
that cafe call it a moral virtue. | 


A dog has a tender concern for her puppies; fo has a man 
for his children. The natural affeGion is the fame in both, and 
is amiable in both. But why do we impute moral virtue to the 
man on account of this concern, and not to the dog? The rea- 
fon. furely is, That, in the man, the natural affection is accom- 
panied with a fen te of duty, but, in the dog, it is not. The 
fame thing may be f@id of all the kind affections common to us 
with the brutes. They are amiable qualities, but they are not 
moral virtues. 


What has been faid relates to Mr Hume’s fyftem in general. 


We are now to confidek ‘his fiotion of the particular virtue of 


juftice, that its merit confifts wholly in its utility to fociety. 


That juftige is highly“ufefubandenecefary iu fociety, and, on 


that, account, ought, to be loved and efteemed by all that love 


rhankind, will readily ‘be granted. And as juftice is a focial vir- 
tue, it is “true. alfo, that there could be no exercife of it, and 
perhaps we: fhould have ho conception of it, without fociety. 
But this is equal] y true of the natural affeGions of benevolence, 
gratitude, friendthip and compaffion, which Mr Hume makes to 
be the natural virtues. 


It may be granted to Mr Hume, that men “have no concep- 
tion 
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tion of the virtue of juftice till they have lived ‘forhe time in fo- CHAP. V 


ciety.’ It is purely moral conception, and our moral concep- 
‘tions and moral judgments are not born with us, They grow 
up. by degrees, as our reafon does. Nor do I pretend to know 
how early, or in’ what ordér we acquire the conception of the 
feveral virtues.. The conception'of juftice fuppofes fome exer- 
cife of the, moral’ faculty, which, being the nobleft part of the 
human conftitugjon, and that to which all its other parts are fub- 
fervient, appears Matet. 


It may likewife be granted, that’ there is no animal affeAion 
in human nature that prompts us immediately to acts of jufthte, 
as fuch. We have natural affections of the animal kind, which 
immediately prompt us to acts of hindnefs; but none, that 1! 
know, that has the fame relation to juftice. The very concep- 
tion of juftice fuppofes a moral faculty ; bnt our natural kind 
affeGtions do not; otherwife we muft allow that brutcs have 
this faculty. 


What I maintain is,’ frff, That when men come to the exer- 
cife of their moral faculty, they perceive a turpitude in inju- 
ftice, as they do in other crimes, and confequently an obliga- 
tion to juftice, abftracting from the confideration of its utility. 
And, fecondly, That as foon as men have any rational conception 
of a favour, and of an injury, they muft have the conception of. 
juftice, and perceive its obligation difting from its utility. 


The firft of thefe points hardly admits of any other proof, 
but an appeal to the fentiments of every honéf{t man, and eve- 
ry man of honour, Whether his indignation isnot immediately. 
inflamed againit an atrocjous aét of villany, without the cool 
confideration of its diltarit | ¢onfequences npon ‘the good of fo- 
ciety 7 


We might appeal even. to robbers and pirates, Whether they 
have 
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have not had great ftruggles with: their: donfcience, when: they 
firft refolved to ‘break through ‘all: ‘the ries’ of joitice ? ?And 
whether, in a folitary and ferious hout, ‘they: have nat frequent- 
ly felt the pangs ‘of guild? . They have vety often! confefled this 
at a tine when all difguife is laid afide.: 


The common good of fociety, thqugh-a .pleafing objed to 
all men, when prefentéd to their view, hardly eyer enters into 
the thoughts of the far-gréateft patt-of mankind ; and, if 4 regard 
to it were'the fole ‘tiotive to juftice, thé number of honeft men 
miift ‘be fmall indeed. It would be confined tothe higher ranks, 


- ~whot by their education;‘or by their office, are led to make the 


public good an object ; but that: it .is fo confined, I believe no 
man will venture to affirm. 


The temptarions to injuftice are ftrongeft in the loweft clafs 
of men; and if nature had provided no motive to oppofe thofe 


temptations, but a fenfe of public good, there would not be 


found an honeff'man im that clafs. 


“To all men that are not greatly corrupted, injuftice, as well 


as cruelty and ingratitude, is an object of difapprobation on its 
owty account. Théré is a voice within us’ that proclaims it to 


be bafe, ihworthy, and deferving of punifhment. 


That there’ dsj in all ingenuous natures, an antipathy to ro- 
pnery!: ‘and “treachery, a ‘¥eluctante to ‘the thoughts of villany 
and: ‘bafenehs, we have the teftimony of Mr Hume himfelf; who, 
yet ‘doubt: not ; “put het felt it, has expreffed ‘it very ftrongly i in 
the concltifion to: ‘his enquiry,” ‘and’ acknowledged that, in fome 
cafes, without this\réluGtance ‘and antipathy’ to difhonefty, a fen- 
‘fible Knave woiild faid no fufficient morive'from ‘public good to 
‘be“honeft. 
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I thall give the :paflage at large from the Ehquiry concerning ‘CHAP. V. 
the Principles of Morals, fection 9. near the end. 


“ Treating vice with the greateft candour, and making it all 
‘ poffible conceffions, we muft acknowledge that there is not, 
in any inftance, the {malleft pretext for giving it the preference 
above virtue, with a view to felf-intereft ; except, perhaps, 
in the cafe of juftice, where a. man, taking things in a certain 
light, may often feem to be a lofer by his integrity, And 
though it ig allowed that, without a regard to property, no f{o- 
ciety could fubfift; yet, according-to the imperfect way in which 
human affairs are conducted, a fenfible knaye, in particular i in-~ 
cidents, may think, that an act of iniquity or infidelity will 
make a confiderable addition to his fortune, without caufing. 
any confiderable breach in the focial union and confederacy. 
“ That bonefy ts the beff policy, may be a good, general rule, but 
it is liable to many exceptions: And he, it may perhaps be 
“ thought, condudts himfelf with moft wifdom, who obferves 
“ the general rule, and takes advantage of all the exceptions, 


“] muft confefs that, if a man think that this reafoning much 
“ requires au anfwer, it will be a little difficult to find any, 
“, which will to him appear fatisfactory and convincing. If his 
‘‘ heart rebel not againft fuch pernicious maxims, if he feel no 
* yelu@ance to the thoughts of villany and bafene(s, he has in- 
deed loft a confiderable motive to virtue, and we may expect 
“that his practice’ will be anfwerable to his {peculation. But 
“ in alli ingenuous natures, the antipathy jto treachery. and ro« 
“ guery is. too ftrong to be counterbalanced by any views. of 
profit or pecuniary advantage.~ Inward peace of mind, confei- 
“ oufnefs of integrity, a fatisfactory review of our own.conducdt ; 
si thefe are circumftances very requilite to happinefs,, and. ‘will 
“be cherifhed and cultivated by every honeft man who. feels 
“ the importance of them.” 
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The reaioning of the fenfible knave..in’ this, paflage, feems-to 
me to be,juftly founded upon the principles of the Enquiry and 
of the Treatife of Human Nature, and therefore it is no wonder, 
that the Author fhould find it a little difficalt to give .any.an- 
fwer which would appear fatisfactory and convincing to fuch 
a man, . To. counterbalance this reafoning, he puts in the other 
feale a reluctance, an antipathy, a rebellion of the heart againft 
fuch pernicious maxims, which.is felt by ingenuous natures. 


Let us confider a little the force of Mr Hume’s anfwer to 
this fenfible knave, who reafons upon his own principles. I 
think it is either an acknowledgment, that there is a natural 
judgment of confcience in man, that injuftice and treachery is a 
bafe and unworthy practice, which is the point I would efta- 
blifh ; or it has no force to convince either the knave or an ho- 
neft man. 


A clear and intuitive judgment, refulting from the conftitu- 


tion of human nature, is fufheient to overbalance: a train of 


fubtile reafoning on the other fide. Thus, the teftimony of our 
fenfes is fufficient to overbalance all the fubtile arguments 
brought againft their teftimony. And, if there be a like teftimo- 
ny of con{cience in: favour of honelty, alt the fubtile reafoning 
of the knave againft it ought to be rejected without examina- 
tion, as fallacious and fophiftical. becaufe it concludes agaiuft a 
felf-evident. principle ; jaft as we reject the fubtile peafoning of 
the magtaphyfician againit the evidence of fenfe. 


TE, thepefore, the velediance, the antipathy, the rebellion of the 
heart againft injuftice, which i Mir Home fets againft the reafon- 
ing of the knave, include in their meaning a natural intuitive 
jadgment. of: conicience, that injuftice is°bafe and unworthy, 
the. reafoning. of, the! knave is convincingly” ‘anfwered; but the 

principle, 
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princ iple, That jufice is. an arti ficial virlue, approved Solely for its CHAP. ve 


utility, is given up. 


If, on. the other hand, the antipathy, reluctance and’ rebellion 
of heart, imply no judgment, but barely an uneafy: feeling, and 
that not natural, but.acquired and artificial, the anfwer is indeed 
very agreeable to the principles of the Enguiry, but has no force 
to convince the knave, or any other man. - 4 


The knave .is here fuppofed by Mr Hume to have no fitch 
feelings, and therefore the anfwer does riot touch his ¢afe in the 
leaft, but leaves him in the full pofféffion of his reafoning. 
And ingenuous natures, who have thefe feelings, are left to delibe- 
rate whether they will yield to acquired and artificial feelings, 
in oppofition to rulés of conduct, which, to their beft judgment, 
appear wife and prudent. 


The fecond thing I propofed to fhew was, That, as foon as 


men have any rational conception of «a favour and of an injury,’ 


they muft have the conception of juftice, and perceive its obli- 
gation. 


The power with which the Author of nature hath endowed 
us, may be employed cither to do good to our fellow-men, or 
to hurt them. When we. employ our power to promote the 
good and happinefs of others, this is a benefit or favour ; when 
we employ it to hurt them, it is an injury. Juftice fills up the 
middle between thefe two. It is fuch a condué as does no: ins 
jury to others ; but it does. not imply the doing ‘them any fa- 
vour. 


The notions of a favour.and of an injury, appear’ as ‘early i in 
the mind of map as any rational notion whatever) “They are 
difcoyered, not by language only, but by certain affections: of 
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CHAP. V.” mind, of which they .< are the natural, objects,....A’ favour natu- 


rally produces gratitude. An injury. dane, £9. ourfelves. produces 
refentment ; and even when done to angther, i it produces indig- 
nation. 


I take it for granted that gratitude and. refentment are-no lefs 
natural to the human, mind than hunget and thirft ; and that 
thofe affeclions are no lefs naturally excited by their proper, ob- 
jeéts and occafions than thefe:appetites. 


It is no lefs evident, that the proper, and formal obje@ of gra- 
titude is a perfon who has done us a favour ; that of refentment, 
a perfon who has done us an injury. 


Before the ufc of reafon, the ee between a favour and 
an agreeable, office is: pot: percei sived » Every, sagion, of another 
perton: which gives. prefent See produges* love and good 
will towards the agent. Every action: that, gives pain or unea- 
finefs produces refentment. This is common to man before 
the ufe of reafon,. and to the more Tagacious brutes; and it 
thews no conception of juftice in either. ; 


But, as We prow, uP to the ufe of reafon, the notion, both of 
a favour and. of an injury, grows more diftinét and better de- 
fined.” It is not enough that a good office be done ; it muft be 
done, from good will, and with.a good intention, otherwile ‘it 
is noi fay your, non does it produce, gratitude. 


chaye heard of. a phyfician who,gave- {piders:i ain a enedicane 
ta: a dropfical patient, with a apintention to poifon him, and that 
this’ medicine cured, ‘the patienty, contrary: to the intehtion of 
the phy ficians.. goure Pno gratitude, bur aefentinent, was due by 
the: patient, when. he knew the.real fate of, the cafe, It is evi- 
feht to every man; rghat a benefit arifing frota the action of ano- 
ther, 
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ther’ either: without ore againft ‘his intention, “is ‘nota motive to 
gratitude s'that i¢° 3"ho a fiver: 


Another thing implied in the nature ofa favour is, that it be 
not due. A man may fave’ my credit by paying what he owes 
me. In this cafe, what! he does tends tomy’ benefit, atid | per- 
haps is done with that intention; but it is not’a favour, it is no 
more than he was bound to do. ' 


If a fervane do his work and receive his wages, there is no 
favour done on ‘either part,’ nor any object’ of gratitude ; be- 
caufe, though each party has’ beriefited’ the other, yet neither 
has done more than he was bound to do. 


What I infer from this is, That the conception of a favour in 
every man come to years of underftanding, implies the concep- 
tion of things not due, and confequently the conception of 
things that are due. 


A nesitiverennet' be conceived by onc who has no concep: 
tion dthe correfpondent pofitive. Not to be due is the nepative 
of being due; and he who conceives one of them mult conceive 
both. The conception of things due and not due muft there- 
fore; be faund in every, mind which has any rational concep- 
tion of a favour, or any rational fentiment of ‘gratitude. 


If we confider, on the other hand, what an injury. ie which 


is. the obje& of the natural paffion of refentment, every’ mani, 


capitble of reflection, perceives, that an injury’ ‘implies’ ‘pore: 
than being hurt. If 1 be hurt “by a ftone falling 6ut “of the, 
wall, or by a flath of lightning, or by a convulfive and’ inven 
ludtary. motion of d4néther titan’s arm, no. “injury #5" ddie, “nd 
refentment raifed’ in 4 man that“has reafon.’ In‘ this; ‘akin all 

moral: 


aay, 
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CHAP. V. moral actions, there muift be the will and’ intention ‘ofthe agent 


to do the hurt. 


Nor is this fufficient to conftitute an injury. “The man who 
breaks my'fences, or treads down ‘my corn,: when ‘he cannot 
otherwile preferve himfelf from deftruction, ‘who ‘has no injuri- 
ous intention, and ‘is willing to indemnify me for the hurt 
which neceffity, and not ill will, led him to do, is not injurious, 
nor,is an object-of ‘refentment, 


The executioner. who does his duty, in cutting off the head 
of a condemned criminal, is: not an object of refentment. He 
does nothing unjuft, and therefore nothing injurious. 


From this it is evident, that an injury, the object of the na- 
tural paflion of refentinent, implies in it the notion of injuftice. 
And it is no lefs evident, that m6 man can have a notion of in- 
juftice without having: the notion of juftice. 


To fum up what hasbeen faid upon this point: A favour, an 
act of juftice and.an injury, are fo related to one anoth@r that 
henw who conceives ‘one muft conceive the other two. They lie, 
as it were; ‘in- ‘one'line, and refemble the relations of greater, 
lefs and equal. If one uriderftands what is‘ meant by one line 
being greater or lefs than another, he cah be at no lofs to un- 
deritand.whattis meant by its being equal tp the other ; for, if 
it be heither greater‘nor lefs, it muft be equal. 


4nlike manner; ‘of ‘thofe ations by which we profit or hurt 
other men,’ a favour is more Pan juftice, an injury is lefs ; and 
that -whi¢h ‘is ntither'a favour nor an injury is a juft ‘action. 


As fdon; “therefore, as men come to have any proper notion 
{OF a favour: and of waa i injury 3 "Aas foon ‘as théy have any rational 


‘emercife of. graticudé and.of refentment ;.fo foon they mutt 


have 
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tude and refentment’ be natural fo man, which Mr. Hume al- 
lows, the notion of juitice muft be-no lefs natural. 


The notion of juftice carries infeparably along with it, a per- 
ception of its moral obligation. . For to fay, that fuch an action 


is an act of juftice, that it is due,: that it ought tov be ‘done, 
that we are under a moral obligation to. do it, are’ only diffe- 


rent ways of exprefling the fame thing. It is true, that we per- 
ceive no high degree of moral worth in a merely juft ‘adion, 
when it is not oppofed by intereft: or’ pailion ; ‘but«we perceive 


a high degree of turpitude and demerit in‘unjuft actions, or im. 


the omiffion of what juftice requires. . 


Indeed, if there were no other argument to prove, that ‘the 
obligation of juftice is not folely derived from its utility to pro- 
cure what is agreeable either to ourfelves or to fociety, this 
would be fufficient, That the very conception of juitice implies 
its obligation. The morality of juftice ig included in the very 
idea of it: Nor is it poflible that the conception of juftice can 
enter igto the human mind, without carrying along with it the: 
conc¢ ‘ption of duty and moral obligation, Its obligation, there- 
fore, is infeparable from its nature, and is not derived folely from 
its utility, either to ourfelves or to fociety. 


We may farther obferve, That as in. all. moral,.eftimation, 
every « action takes its denomination from the motive that. pro- 
duces it; fo no action can properly be denominated an ac of 
juftice, unlefs it be done from a regard to juftice.. 


If aman pays his debt, only that he may. not be ‘aft, Anta. 


prifon, he is not a juft man, becaufe prudence, and. not juftice, 
is his motive. And if a man, from benevolence and charity, 
gives to another what is really duc to him, but what. he believes 
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ty or benevolence, becaufe it is not done from a‘ motive of ju- 
fice. Thele'are felf-evident truths ; nor i8'it lefs evident, that 
what a man docs, merely to procure fomething agreeable, either 
to himfelf or to others, is not an act of juftice, nor has the me- 
rit of juftice. 


Good mufic and good cookery have: the merit ‘of- utility, in 
procuring what is agreeable both to ourfelves and. to fociety, but 
they ‘never obtained among mankind ‘the denomination of mo- 

ral virtues. Indeed, if this author’s fyftem be well founded, 
great injuftice has been done them on that account. 


I fhall now make fome obfervations upon the reafoning of 
this author, in proof of his favourite principle, That juftice is 
not a natural but an artificial virtue; or, as it is expreffled in the 


Einguiry, That public utility is the fole origin of juftice, and that 


reflections on the beneficial confequences of this virtue are the 


fole foundation of its.merit, 


1. It muft be acknowledged, that this principle has a necefla- 
ry connection with his fyftem concerning the foundation of all 
virtue 5 and therefore it is no wonder :that he hath taken fo 
much ; pains to fuppoit it; for the whole fyftem muft ftand or 
fali with it.. 


Ifthe duke and the utile, that is, pleafure, and what is ufeful 
to procure: pleafure, be the whole merit of virtue, juftice can 
have no therit beyond. ‘its utility,to procure pleafure. If, on the 
othewhand, anintrinfic worthen juftice and demerit in injuftice 
be, difcerded, by everyman that hath a conicience ; if, there be 
a natural principle: i in the conftitution of man, by which juftice 
is. approved. and injuftice difapproved and condemned, then the 
whole of this labouted fyfiem mutt fall Py the ground. 

2. We 
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2s We amay:oblerie, That.as justice, is direstly. appoted. ty. in CHAT: V- 
jury,. and’as there: ate: iyarious aways. in: hich a magn ina. be in. 
jured, fo there mutt be: various, branches of; juttice eppofed to 
the different, kinds of injiisys. 

A man may ‘be? dnjured) jir?, in his ‘perfon, by; waiitiding 
maiming or killing: him ; Jfecondly, in his family, by robbiig: him, 
of his children, seaniereninteg. sthofe. he: istAvound..r9: ‘pros 
tect ; ‘thirdly, in his liberty, by confinement ; “Fourthly, inphis. re- 
putation 5 fftbly, in his goods or property 5 5.andsJafily, in the vio- 
lation of contretts. or: eaigagements: meade. with him. This: eT 
meration, whether, complete | Orinot, | 18: fuflicrent, for the: sprefent : 
purpofe. . 





: 





The different branches: of ‘juttioe:.oppoled to thefe; different : 
kinds of injury,are commonly expreffed by faying, that. an ia- 
nocent man-has a'right to the fafety of -his perfon. aud, family, 
a right to his liberty and reputation, ax sight to. hia: goods, and. 
to fidelity to engagements made with him. ; To fay ‘that! he has. 
a right to thefe things. has précifely. the fame meaning as to: fay, 
that juttice: requires’ “hat he thould be. permitted to enjoy ‘them, 
or that it is unjaft to violate: them: For isijuftice is the: viola. 
tion of right, and juftice is to yield to every man what is. his. 


right. 


Thefe things bein iinderfhood 6 the implefhid wel come; 
mon ways of exprefiag:, the warions branches ob: jot hice; wo'ta ; 
to: confider how fay Mr Ho MES: realoning’: prowes®. anyon Gof, 
thei, 00! si bex. ‘artificial; Or. grounded folel¥iiaapon. ‘pal Scccaviliny,: 
The lat of thetp?: Desai to vengagements,; isvoike! jetie fab eft. 
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‘tion, are, by the writers on jurifprudenice,: called otiral riphts 


of man, becaufe they are grounded in theimature of man as a 

rational and ‘moral. agent, and are by his Creator committed to 

his care and keeping, »By bein. called natural.or innate, they 

are diftinguithed from acquired rights, which -fuppofe fome pre- 

vious, act or deed of man by which they are ‘acquired, whereas 
natural rights fuppofe nothing of this kind.: 


Whep a man’s: natural rights. dre :violated; he perceives in- 
tuitively, and he feels: that: he is injured. The feeling of ‘his 


heart arifes from the judgment of his underftanding ; for if he 


did not believe that the hurt was intended, and unjuftly intend- 
ed, he would not have:that feeling... He -perceives® that injury 
is done to himfelf, and that he has a right to redrefs. The na- 
tural principle of refentinent is roufed by the view of its pro- 
per object, and excites him tu defend his right. Even the in- 
jurious perfon is confcious of his doing injury ; he dreads a jut 
retaliation; and if it be:in the power of ‘the injured perfon, he 
expects it as due and deferved.. 


That thefe fentiments fpring up in the mind of man as’ natu- 
rally as his body grows to its proper ftature ; that they are not 
the, birth of inftruétion; either of: ‘parents; priefts, philefophers 
or ‘politicians; but the: ‘pure:growth' of” naure, cannot, IT think, 
without effrontery, be denied. We find them equally ftrong in 
the moft, fayage.and in the moft. civilized’ tribes of mankind ; 
and nothing ‘can weaken them but an inveterate habit of rapiné 
and bloodthed, which benumbs the confcience, and turns men 


i dmto wilt beafts.: 


The publi¢'good av every properly confidered by. the ‘judge 
yho: ‘punithés.& privates injury,’ but! ‘feldom enters into the 
thought of} the: injured perfon, “shy. all oritingl Jaw:the redrefs 
dite” tothe p private: figieret iyvdilnginigg cf *feom: that which is 
dug. 29: ‘dhe public 9 Gift Aion “whieh bedld have no ‘foundation, 
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if the demerit of: injuttice arofe folely from its hurting the pu- 
blic. And every man.is confcious of a: fpecific difference. be- 
tween the refentment he: feels for an injury done ~to him(elf, 
and his indignation againft a wrong done to the public. 


I think, therefore, itis evident, that, of the fix branches of 
juftice we mentioned; four are natural, in the ftrictett fenfe, 
being founded upon the conftitution of man, and antecedent to 
all deeds and. conventions of fociety ; vfo that, if there were 
but two men;upon the earth, one might be unjuft and injurious, 
and the other imjured...: 


But dods Mr Hume maintain the contrary ? 


To this queftion. anfwer, That his doétrine (cems to imply 
it, but I hope he-meant it not. 


He affirms in general that juftice -is not a natural virtue; 
that it derives its origin folely from public utility, and that re- 
flections on the beneficial confequences of this virtue are the 
fole foundation of. its :merit.. He mentions no patticular 
branch of juftice as an exception to this general rule} yet, ju- 
flice, iv common. language, and in all the writers on -jurifpru- 
dence Tam acquainted with, comprehends the four. branches 
above mentioned. His doctrine, therefore, according ‘to ‘the 
common conftruGtion of words; extends to thefe four, as well as 
to the two other branches of: jultice. 


On the other hand, if we attend to his long ‘and labouted 
proof of this doctrine, it appears evident, that he had in his 
eye only.two particular branches of juftice.  No'part - of his 
reafoning applies to the other four. He feems, I knw not whi, 
to have taken yp a.confines, notion of juttice, and.:to have. re- 
ftricted it to a regard to propertyjand fidelity in, ‘contradtse$ As 
to other branches he is filent, Fle. no where faysy) that itis not, 
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CHAP. V. naturally criminal to rob an innocent ,man_of his life, of his 
4 miseries poem 
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children, of his liberty, or of his reputation ; and I am apt to 
think he never meant it. 


The only Philofopher [ know who -has,,had;,the aflurance to 
maintain this, is Mr Hoases, who makes .the itnte of nature to 
be a ftate of war, of every man. againtt every,man; and of fuch 
a war in which every man.has a right: to, do and to acquire 
whatever his power can, by any means, accomplifh ; that is, a 
{tate wherein, neither ‘right nor. injury, juftice nar injuftice, can 

poilibly” exilt. 


Mr Hume mentions this fyftem of .Honses, but without 
adopting it, theugh he allows it the authority of CiczRo im its 
favour. 


Fe fays ina note, “ This fi@tion-of a ftate of nature as a 
“ ftate of war was not firft ftarted by Mr Hozzes, as is com- 
*“ only imagined. Prato endeavours te refute an hypothefis 
“ very like it, urthe ad, 3d and qth books, De Republica. Cr- 
“ cero, on the contrary, iuppofes it certain and univerlally ac- 
‘ knowledged, in the following paflage, Gc.. Pro Sextiv, 1. 42.” 
The paffage, which he quotes at large, from one of Cicero's 
Orations, feems to me to reginire fome ftraining to inake it tally 
with the fyftem, of. Mr Hossgs Be this as it may, Mr Hume 
night. Jvaye. added,;.That Cicero; in his Orations, like: “many 
other; pleaders, fometimes, fays: not what he believed, but what 
was fit to fapport the caufe of his etient. That Crczro’s opi~ 
nion, with regard to the naturai obligation of juftice, was very 
different from. that: of «Mi Honzss,.and even from Mr Humer’s, 
a8 Very well. knodn. 


3. As Mr Fiumn; iherefare; ; ‘has faid: nothing: td: prove the 
four branches:.of juitice: wwbich srelate: sto: the -innate rights cf 
men, 
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utility, | proceed to'the' fifth: branch, which requires us not to 
invade another man’s property. 


The right of property is not’ innaté, but acquired. ‘It is not 
grounded upon lis contention 06 man, but upon his: a¢tians. 
Writers on jurifprudence have explained its’ origin in a manner 
that may fatisfy every man of common underftanding. 


The earth is given to:men in common for the purpofes of life, 
by the bounty of Heaven. But, to divide it, and appropriate 
one part of its produce to one, another part to another, muit be 
the work of men who have power. and underftanding given 
them, by which every man may agcommodate himielf without 
hurt to any other, 


This comnion right of every man to what the earth produces, 
before it be occupied and appropriated ‘by others,.was, by an- 
cient moralifts, very properly compared to the right which eve- 
ry citizen had to the public theatre, where every man that came 
might occupy an empty feat, and thereby acquire a right to it 
while the entertainment lafted; but no man had a right to difpot 
{eis another, 


The earth is.a great theatre, furnifhed by the Almighty; ‘with 
perfect wifdom and gooduefs, for the entertainment and employ~ 
nent of all mankind. Here every man has a right to accom- 
modate him(clf as a fpe@ator, and to perform his part’as an ac~ 
tor, but without hurt to others,. 


He who does fo is a-jult- manj:and theteby entitled to- fome 
degrce of moral approbation; and he who not-only-does‘no- 
hurt, but employs his power to do good, is a good man, and is. 
thereby entitled to.a.higher degree-of motal approbation.” But 


he who juitles and molefts his neighboury.who, deprives hin. of, 


any. 
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CHAP.V. any atcommodation which his: induftry’’ has provided without 


hurt to others, is‘injutt, and a proper object of refentmeit. 


It is true, therefore, that property has a beginning from the 
actions of men, occupying, and perhaps i improving, by their in- 
duftry, what was‘common by nature. It is trud alfo, that before 
property exifts, that’ branch of juttice aiid injuftice which re- 
gards property cannot ‘exift. But“ it’ is alfo true, that where 
there are men, there will very foon be property of one kind or 
another, and confequently there will be that branch of juftice 
which attends property as its guardian. 


There are two kinds of property which we may diftinguihh. 
The firft is what mutt prefenitly be“confumed to fuftain life ; 
the fecond, which is more permanent, is what may be laid up and 


ftored for the fupply of future wants. 


Some of the gifts of nature mirft be. ufed and confumed by 


individuals for the daily fispport: of lifes ‘but they cannot be 


ufed till they be occupied and appropriated. “If another perfon 


aay without injuitice, rob me of what'l have innocently occu- 


pie 


‘that ‘he niay, without injuftice, take away ry life. 


for prefent fubfiftence,' thé’ tieceMfaryconfequence mutt be, 


A right to life implies a right‘to the ieceffary means of life. 
And that’ juftice which forbids the ‘taking away the life of an 
iahotent mat, ‘forbids’ if Jefs the’ taking from hit the: ‘neceflary 
‘means of life He has the'fanie right ‘to defend the one as the 


other 3 and nature infpires hint with the fame juft refentment of 


the one injury "ds Of the’other. 


The “natibat! Ti ight ‘af liberty’ implies aright to fuch innocent 
§abour 88 a dian enties, ‘ghd ‘to thé :fruitef that Jabour. « To 


hinder 
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hinder another man's innocent labour, orto deprive him of the CHAF. V. 


fruit of it, is.an injuttice of the fame kind, and has..the fame 
effect as to put him in fetters or in prifon, and i is equally a jut 
object of refentment., 


‘Thus it appeats, that fome kind, or fome degree, af property 
muft exift wherever men exift, and that the right to fuch, pro- 
perty is the neceflary confequence of the natural right of, men 
to life and liberty. 


It has been further obferyed, that Gop thas made, man ‘2. faga- 
cious and provident animal, led by his conftitution not only to 
occupy and ufe what nature has. provided for the fupply.of) his 
prefent wants and neceilities, but to forefee future wants, and to 
provide for them; and that not only for himielf, but for, his 

family, his friends and connections. 


He therefore aés in perfect conformity to his nature, when 
he ftores, of the fruit of his Iabour, what may | afterwards, be 


ufcful to himfelf or to others; when he inyents and fabricates 


utenfils or, machines. by which his labour. may be, facilitated, 
and its produce increafed; and when, by exchanging wth his 
fellow-men commodities or labour, he accommodates | both him- 
felf and them. Thefe are the natural and innocent, me 


of that underftanding wherewith his Maker has endowed mn. 


He has therefore aright to: exercife them,.and ta enjoy the. fruit 
of them, Every man who impedes, him in, making. fycl ch, exer- 
tions, or. deprives him, of the, fruit of them, j 13, INjurioys, and. ane 
jait, and an object of juft refentment. 


Many brute-animals are led: by. infting to;provide, for fatu- 
rity,.and to defend their. ftore,: and their egrets pny all 
invaders. . Dheresfeems tof; bejin-man, before, the: ufe.of reafon, 
amy infling of the- fame; kind. «, When Seaton. Aad. 5 Picea 
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CHAP. V. ‘orow up, they approve and juftify this provident care, and con- 


demn, as unjuft, every invafion of others, that may fruftrate 
it. 


Two inftances of this provident fagacityfeem to be peculiar 
to man, I mean the invention of utenfils’ and Machines for fa- 
cilitating. labour, and the making exchanges with his fellow- 
men for mutual benefit: No tribe of men has. been found fo 
rude as- not to’ pradife thefe things’in feme degree. And I 
know no. tribe of brutes that was-ever obferved to practife them. 
They neither invent nor ufe utenfils or machines, nor do they 
trafic by exchanges. 


From thefe obfervations, ] think it evident, that man, even in 
the,ftate of nature, by kis powers of body and mind, may ac- 
quire perman ent property, or what,we call riches, by which his 
own and his family’ s wants are more liberally fupplied, and his 
power enlarged to requite, his benefactors, to relieve objects of 
compafiion, to’make friends, and” to defend his property againft 
maxnjutt invaders, Aad we, know- from hiftory, that men, who had 
‘9; fapetior on earth, no conne@ion with any public beyond 
their, own family, have acquired property, and had diftina no- 
ions of. that juttice and injuftice, of which it is the objed. 


Every man,.as a reafonable creature, has a right to gratify his 

a aturad anddnnocent detires, awithout hurt to. others. No defire 

ig. sip nai atin} OY more: rgafonable, than that of fupplying his 

gs aM (hon cis f fis idone without hurt. ‘to any man, to hin- 

ae ron dttirtee his: ifmaaet labour, is. an unjult violation: of his 

‘natoral: Jiberpyws! Private’ ueihity leads.a. map.to. defire property, 

and to Jaboung, for, ity aad. his. aright’ torit, iis only. a right to la- 
bour for hiss benefit. 

‘Phas publi tiling as th Holes, warped af that branch of 
juficgys high: regard i HOF eee > fam feom being. true, that 
‘when ten confederate ‘and’ confticute @ public, under’ laws and 

government, 
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government, the right of each individual to his property is, by 
that confederation, abridged and limited. In the ftate of na- 
ture every man’s property was folely at his own diipofal, becante 
he had no fuperior. In civil fociety it muft be fubject to the laws 
of the fociety. He gives up to the public part of that rieht which 
he had in the ftate of nature, as the price of that protection and 
fecurity which he receives from civil jocicty. Inthe ftate of na- 
ture, he was fole judge in bis own caufe, and had right to ce- 
fend his propetty, his liberty, and life, as far as his power reach- 
ed. In the ftate of civil focicty, he muft fubmit to the juce- 
ment of the fociety, and acquiefce in its fentence, though he 
fhould conceive it to be unjutit. 


What was faid above, of the natural right every man has to 
acquire permanent property, and to difpofe of it, muft be under- 
ftood with this condition, That no other man be thereby depriv- 
ed of the neceflary means of lite. ‘Vhe right of an innocent 
man to the neceifries of life, is, in its nature, fuperior to that 


which the rich man has to his riches, even though they be ho-. 


neftly acquired. The ule of riches, or permanent property, is 
to fupply future and cafaal wants, which ought to yield to pre- 
fent and certain necellity. 


As, in a family, juftice requires that the children who are 
unable to labour, and thofe’ who, by ficknefs,:are difabled, 
fhould have their neceflities fupplied out of the common ftock, 
fo, in the great family of Gop, of which all mankind are the 
children, juftice, 1 think, as well as charity, requires, that the 
necellities of thofe who, by the providence of Gop, are dif- 
abled from fupplying themfelves, fhould be fupplied from what 
might otherwife be ftored for future wants. 


From this it appears, That the right of acquiring and that 
of. difpofing of property, may be fubject to limitations ‘and re- 
firidions, even in the ftate of nature, andi much morc in the 
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CHAP. V. flate of civil fociety, in which the public has what writers in 
| 


jurifprudence call an eminent dominion over the property, as well 
as over the lives of the fubjects, as far as the public good re- 
quires. 


If thefe principles be well founded, Mr Houmas arguments to 
prove that juftice is an artificial virtue, or that its public utility 
is the fole foundation of its merit, may be eafily aniwered. 


He fuppofes, frf, a ftate in which nature has beftowed on the 
human race, fich abundance of external goods, that every man, 
without care or induftry, finds himfelf provided of whatever he 
can wifh or defire. It is evident, fays he, shat in fuch a ijtate, 
the cautious jealous virtue of juilice would never once have 
been dreamed of. 


It may be obferved, frf, That this argument applics only to 
one of the fix branches of juftice before mentioned. © The other 
five are not in the feaft affected by it; and the Reader will eafily 


perceive that this obfervation applies to almoft all his arguments, 


fo that it needs not be repeated. 


Secondly, All that this argument proves is, That a ftate of the 
human race may be conceived wherein no property exifts, and 
where, of confeynence, there can be no cxercife of that branch 
of juftice which reipects.property. But does it follow from this, 
that where property exifts, and mutt exift, that no regard ought 
to be had to it? 


He next fuppofes that the néceflities of the human race con- 
tinuing the: fame -as at prefent, the mind is fo enlarged with 
friendfhip and’ ¢enerofity, that every man feels as much tender- 
nefs and concern for the intcreft of every man, as for his own. 
Ye feems evident, he fays, that the ufe of juftice would be fu- 
fpended by fuch an exteufive benevolence,.nor would the divi- 
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fions and barriers of property and obligation have ever been CHAP. V. 
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thought of. 


I anfwer, The conduct which this extenfive benevolence leads 
to, is either perféctly confiftent with juftice, or it is not. Ff, 
If there be anyy cafe where this benevolence would Icad us ta 
do injuflice, the uf€ of juftice is not fufpended. Its obligation 
is fuperior to that of benevolence ; and, to thew benevolence to 
one, at the expence of injuftice to another, is immoral.  Second- 
ly, Sappoting no fuch cafe could happen, the ute of juttice would 
not be futpended, becaufe by tt we muft diftinguith good offices 
to which we hatta right, from thofe to which we had no right, 
and which therefore require a return of gratitude.  Thrrdly, 
Suppofing the ute of juftiec to be fufpended, as it muft be in 
every cafe where it cannot be exercifed, Will it follow, that its 
obligation is fulpended, where there is accels to exercile it? 


A third {uppofition is, the reverfe of the firtt, That a focicty 
falls ingo extreme want of the necelfaries of lite: The queflion 
is put, et in fuch a cafe, an cqual partition of bread, with- 
out regard to private property, though effected by power, and 
even by violence, would be regarded as criminal and injurious ? 


And the Author conceives, that this would be a fulpention of 


the-dbset laws .of jadtace:. 


>} aniwer,, That fuch an equal partition as Mr Hume mentions, 
is fo far from being criminal or injurious, that juftice requires 
it; and furely that cannot be a fufpenfion of the laws of juttice, 
whieh is an act of juftice. All that the ftricteft juttice requires in 
fuch a tafe, is, That the man whofe life is preferved at the expence 
of anéther, and without his confent, fhould indemnify him when 
he is able. His cafe is fimilar to*that of a debtor who is. infol- 
vent, without any fault on his part. Juftice. requires. that he 
fhould be forborn’till he is able to pay. It is ftrange ‘that’ Mr 
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Hume fhould think that an aGion,’neither criminal nor in- 
jurions, thould be a fufpenfion of the laws of juftice: - This feems 


to me a- contradiction ; for juftice and injury are contradictory 
terms. 


The next argument is thus exprefled : “When any man, even 
in political fociety, renders himlelf, by crimes, obnoxious 
to the public, he is ‘punifhed in his goods and perfon ; that is, 
the. ordinary rules of juftice are, ‘with regard to him, fufpend- 
ed for. a: moment, and it becomes’ equitable to inflict on nie 
~what otherwife he could not fuffer without wrong or injury.” 
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This’ argument, like the former, refutes itfelf. - For that an 
action fhould ‘be a fufpenfion of the rules of juftice, and at the 
fame’ time ‘equitable, feems to me a contradiction. It is poffi- 


ble‘that equity may interfere with the letter of human laws, be- 
‘oaufé all the cafes that may fall under them, cannot be foreioeds ; 


but that equity fhould*interfere with juftice is impoffible. | It is 
ftrange that Mr Hume fhould think, that juftice requires that a 
‘eriminal fhould be treated in’ the fame way as an innocent 
hans: 


_ Another argument’ is taken from public war. What is it, fays 
‘he, but a fufpeufion of juftice among the warring parties? The 
jaws, of war, which then: fucceed to thofe of equity and juttice, 
are‘tules’ealculated for the advantage and utility of that parti- 
cular ftace in which men are now placed. 


‘Vantwer, when’ war issundertaken ' fot: felf-defenoe, or for re- 
paration. ‘of intolerable ‘iijuries, juftice, authorifes it. The laws 
of-wary'Which have’ ‘been tdéferibed by many judicious moralifts, 
ate all diawnidriith ‘the fountain: ‘of puttice: and equity ; and eve- 


ry! thing’ wontadty 4 ee is” cea to the laws sae war. 
That’ juftice) whioht-pre 


weit 





Coe 


aay 


to a fervant; ‘one, to a-parent, another to'a child ; i " ORAP. Vv. 
another toa fervant3:on ‘p ‘< e ach pre: 


fcribes alfo one rule.of. condu@ towards a friend, another to- 
wards an.enemy. 1 do mot underfland what Mr Home means 
by the advantage and utility of a Gate of war, for which he {ays 
the laws of wareare calculated, and fucceed tu thofe of juftice 
and equity. I: know no laws-of war that are not calculated for 
juftice and equity. 


The next argument is this,-were.there a {pecies of creaturcs 
intermingled with men, which, though rational, were pofleffed 
of fuch inferiar. frength, ‘both of body and najnd,,that they were 
incapable of al refiftance, arf could never,.upon’ the highett 
provocation, make us feel the .effe@s of their. refentment ; ‘the 
neceflary confequence, | think,.is, that we: fhould jhe bound, by 
the laws of humanity, to pive gentle ufage ‘to. thefe creatures, 
but fhould not, properly fpeaking, lie under any reftraint of ju- 
ftice with regard to them, nor could they poflefs any right .or 
property, exclufive of fuch arbitrary lords. 


If Mr Home had nat owned this fentiment as a-confequence 
of his Theory of Morals, J fhould have thought it very unchari- 
table to impute it to him. However, we may judge of the 
Theory by its avowed confequence. For there cannot be bet- 
ter evidence, that-a, theory of morals, or of any, particular vir- 


tue, is falfe, than when jit fubverts the practical rules of morals... 


This defencelefs {pecies of rational. creatures, is doomed by Mr 
Hume to have no rights. Why,?, -Becaule .chey have no power 
to defend themfelves. Is not this.to fay, That right has its ori- 
gin from power ; which, indeed, was the dottrine of Mr Hosszes, 
And to illuftrate this, doctrine, Mr Home adds, That‘as na.ia-. 


convenience ever reful 5 from, the. eercife, of a powen, fo; fisraly | 


eftablithed i in nature, t the xeftraints of juttice. and: property, being 
totally ufelefs, could; never have. place.in fo anequal 4.confede- 
weacy > and, to the. fame. purpole, ‘he. fays, that the feinale part of 
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CHAP. V. our own fpecies, owe the fhare they have in the rights of fociety, 


to the power which their addrefs and their charms give them. 
If this be found morals, Mr Hume’s Theory of Juftice way be 
true. 


We may here obferve; that though, in other places, Mr Hume 
founds the obligation of juftice upon ‘its utility co our/elves, or 
to others, it is here founded folely upon-utility to ourfélves.. For 
furely to be treated with juftice would be highly-ufeful to the 
defencelefs {pecies he here fuppoles to €xift. But as no incon- 
vehience to ourfelves. can ever. refult. from our’ treatment of 
them, he concludes, that. juttice’ Would be ufelefa rand therefore 
can-have no, place... Mr Hosses could have faid no more. 


He fuppofes, in the Jaf place, a ftate of human nature, where- 
in all fociety and intercourfe is cut off between‘ man and man. 
It is, evident, he!fays, that fo folitary a being would be as much 
incapable’ of: juftide. as Of focial difcourfe and, converfation. 


‘And would not fo folitary a being be as incapable of friend- 
fhip, gencrofity and compaffion, as of juftice? If this argu- 
ment prove juftice to be an artificial virtue, it will, with equal 


force, proye every focial virtue to be artificial. 


Thefe Are the:arguments which Mr Huma has advanced in 
his Baysiry, .inothe. firft part of along fection upon juftice. 


In the ‘fetond part, the: arguments are not fo clearly diftin- 
guithed,: not: ‘gan: they: ‘be eafily colledted. - » ‘TP -fhall offer fome 


remarks upon What {eens mot: {pecious, in this fecond part. 


_gHe' begins with: cobferving, “ iT has;" 4B, wes examine the par- 


‘4 tioplar’ dows by whidhicjuftice : at diregted:: ‘and property deter- 
‘humined, they prefent us withthe Gamelcon¢lufion. The good 
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“ of mankind is the only objeét of all thoie Jaws .and regula- CHAP. V. 


“ tions.” 


It is not eafy'to perceive where the ftréfs of this argument. 
lies. The good of mankind is the objet of all the laws and regulations 
by which ju iuflice ts diveted and property determined; therefore juffice ts 
not a natural virtue, but bas its origin folely from public utility, and its 
beneficial confequences are the fole foundation of its merit. 


Some ftep feems to be’ wanting to. connect ‘the. antecedent 
propofition with the conclifion, which, I think, mult be one 
or other of thefe two propofitions 3 firft, i the rules of juflice 
tend to public utility 3 or, fecondly, Public utility is the only ftandard 
of juftice, from which alone all its rulesmuft be deduced. 


If the argument be, That juftice muft have its origin folely 
from public utility; becaufe all its rules tend to public utility, 
I cannot admit the confequence; nor can Mr Hume admit,it 
without overturning his own fyftem. For the rules of benevo- 
lence and humanity do all tend to the public utility, and : yet 
in his fyftem, they have another: foundation in hutnan nature 
fo likewife may the rules of juftice. 


I am apt to think, therefore, that the argument is to be 
taken in the Jaft fenfe, ‘That public, utility is the only ftandard 
of juftice, from which all its rules muft be deduced ; and «here- 
fore juftice has its origin folely from public utility. 


This feems to"be Mr Hume’s: meaning, becaufejiisi! what 
follows, he obferyes, ‘Thaty,. ‘invprder’ toieftablith laws’ ‘for the 
regulation of property, we mult be acquainted. with | the na- 
tore and fituation of mans tint’ rejea appearances which: may. 
be’ falfe, though {pecious’ 3)and:tnuft fearch for'¢hofe rules Which 
are, on ‘the whole, . moft atheful: and. ‘beneficial 3 and: endeavours 
to thew, that the eftablifhed rules-which regard’ property are 
more for the public good, than the: fyftem, either of thofe. relic 
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CHAP. V. gious fanatics of the laft age, who"held; that’ faints’ only fhould 
| ee 


inherit the earth; or of thofe political, fanatics, who claimed an 
equal divifion of property. 


We fee here, as before, that though Mi Hbmr’s conclufion 
refpects juftice in’ general, hig argument ts confined to one 
branch of juftice, to wit, the right of property ; and it is well 
known, that, to conclude from a.part to the whole, is not good 
reafoning. 


Befides, the’ propofition from which his conclufion is drawn, 
cannot be granted, either with regard to property, or with re- 
gard to the other brauches of juttice. 


We endeavoured before to fhow, that property, though not 
an innate but an acquired right, may be'a¢quired in the ftate of 
nature,” and agreeably to the laws of nature; and that this 


xight has not its origin from human laws, made for the public 


good, ‘though, ‘when ‘men enter ‘into political fociety, it may 
find ‘onght.td be regulated by thofe ne 


AE€. there were but two men upon the face of the earth, of 

pipe‘ fhcultig,” each: might: ‘have his owh -property, and might 
‘ynow his right to defend’ iti and hig obligation not to invade the 
‘property of ‘the other. He would have no need to have re- 
courte to reafoning from’ public good, in order to know when 
he wasiinjuted, ‘either iff -his property, “or ii‘ any of his natural 
fiahits; Sto Know whatizutes Of juitice he ought ‘to obferve to- 
Wardi ‘his! neighbour! _ 


“The: ‘fimple tule; “oF | not” doing” ‘to his neighbour ‘what he 
iy out think hong" 'to-‘he done to, himiblf,’ ‘would lead him to 
‘ghee Knowledge. of efery, Branch of juttice, without the confidera- 
Stes Of Sublic good) Of OF laws and iRatutes | atiade to” promote 
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It is not.true, therefore, ‘That public: utility is the only ftan-' CHAP. v. 


dard of juftice, and: that: the rules of juftice can. be deduced 
only from their public utility. 


Anigtipgs, aid the people of Athens, had furely another 
notion of juftice, when he pronounced the. counfel of THEMIS- 
TocLES, which ‘was communicated to him ‘only, to be highly 
uleful, but ‘unjult ;. and the affembly, upon this authority, re- 
jected the propofal unheard. Thefe honeft citizens, though fub- 
je to no laws but of their own making, far from making 
utility the ftandard of, juftice, made juftice t0) be- the, flandard 
of utility.. 


“ What is a man's property? Any thing which it is lawful for 


‘him, and for him alone, to ufe. But what rule have we by’ 


“ which we can difinguifh thefe objeds? Here we mutt have re- 
“ courfe to flatutes, cuftoms, precedents, analogies, &e." 


Does not this imply, that, jn the flate of nature, there can be 
no diftinction of property?, If fo, Mr Humxz’s ftate .of. nature 
is the fame with that of Mr Hosbes. 


It is true, that, when men become members of a political fo- 
ciety, they fubject their property, as well as themfelyes, to the 
laws, and mutt either acquietce i in what the laws determine, or 
leave the fociety.’ But juftice, and.even that particular branch of it 
which our author always fuppofes.to bé the whole, #& antecedent 
to political focieties and to theirda aws; and the intention of 
thefe laws is, to be the guardians of juttice,: and to redrefs _in- 
juries. 


As all the works ‘ofsgnen, are imperfect, hutgan laws pay be 
ynjuft ;,. which, could never. be, if juftice , had, its. origin from 


law, as'the ¢ anthiorsge fates Ap infiquate. | 
Juftice 
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Juftice requires, that a member of a ftare fhould fubmit: to 
the laws of the ftate, , when. they require, flothing unjuft or im- 
pious. “Chere may, therefore, ‘be ftatutory rights and ftatutory 
crimes. A ftatute may create a right which djd. not before ex- 
ift, or make that to be criminal which was not fo before. But 
tlris could never be, if there were not an antecedent obligation 
upon the fubje@s to abey: the flatutes. In like manner, ‘the 
command of a mafter may make that to be the fervant’s. duty 
which, before, was not his duty, and the. feryant. may be charge- 
able with, injuftice if he difobeys, becaufe he was under an 
antecedent obligation to obey, his matter in lawful things. 


We grant, therefore;: thas -particular laws may dire@ juftice 
and determine property, and fometimes even npon very flight 
reafons and. analogies, or eyen for no other reafon but that it is 


better that fucha point fhould be determined by law than that 
it. fhould be left’a dubious - fubject of contention. But this, 


far from prefenting’ us with the conclufion which the. author 

would eftablith, prefents us witha contrary conclufion, For 

all. thefe particular laws and ftatutes derive their whole obliga- 

on ; and force from a general rule of juflice antecedent to 

pacii, 0 4wit, That, fubjects ought to obey the laws of their 
countty.., 


“The author compares the rules of juftice with the moft frivo- 
lous fuperititions, and can find ng foundation for. moral fenti- 
ment in@he#one more than in the other, excepting that juftice 
is requifite ro the.well-bejng and exiftence:of fociety. 


At is Nery true, that: Mls We |, ekamine , mine, and thine by the 
jen, of ight, Sadho; toe WeRy ior ye fatinizse ; them by. the feiences of meai- 
cine, obenaifiry ares sbfics ye perceive .np difference, - But the rea- 
Ton ia; that. es of. fete fenfes of, Sciences, are the judges of 
nigh or wri ior pan apt a of them, aay more 
rhanshe jaar of, colour: f: pund., Every man of 
ommon 
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common underRanding,’ ‘and every favage, when he-applies his’ Psat 


moral faculty to thofe ‘ ‘Objects, “perceives a differcnce as clearly 
as he perceives day- lights ‘When that fenfe or faculty is not 


confulted, in va thn do we'confult every other, in’ 2 queftion of 


right and wrong: 


To perceive that'juftice tends to the gdod ‘of mankind, would 
lay'no moral: obligation upon us to-be juft, unlefs we be con- 
{cious of a’meral obligation'to do what tends to the goed‘ of 
mankind. If fuch a moral obligation be admitted, why may 
we not admit a’ ftronger abligarion to ‘do injuty ‘to’ nd man? 
The laft obligation is as eafily conceived as the firft, and there 
is as clear evidence of its exiftence in human nature. 


The laft argument isa dilemma, and is thus expreffed : “The 
dilemma feems obvious. As juftice' evidently tends to pro- 
mote public utility, and to fupport civil fociety, the fentiment 
of juftice is either derived from ‘our. reflecting on that ten- 
dency, or, like hunger, thirft: and other appetites, refentment, 
love of life, attachment to’ offspring, and other paffions, arifes 
“ from a fimple original inftin@ in the homan breaft, which 
nature has implanted for like falutary purpofes. Hf the lat- 
ter be the cafe, it follows, That property, which is the objedt 
of juftice, is alfo diftinguifhed by a fimple original inftine, 
and isnot af{certained by any argument or reflection. But 
‘ who is there that ever heard:of fuch an inftindt,’’ We. 


«e 


~ 
mn 


I donbt not but Mr Hume has heard of pritciple. called 
confcience, which nature has implanted in the human’ -breaft. 
Whether he will calf-it a fimple original inftine, t know not, 
as he gives that name to all ‘otie-appetites and to- all our paffions. 
From this principle; think, we ‘derive the fenthment of juftice, 


As the. eye not only gives’ ‘as, the: conception “oftéolours, but 
makes: ‘us perceive ond: body? to have: one colour, ‘and another 
Kk k,2 body 
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body another; and as our reafon ‘not only gives us the conccp- 
tion of trne and falfe, but makes us perceive one propofition to 
be true and another to be falfe ; fo out confcience,. or moral fa- 
culty, not only. gives us, the conception of. hon¢ft and dithoneft, 
but makes us perceive ‘one kind of conde’ to ‘be honeft, ano- 
ther to be difhoneft.’ By. this faculty we ‘perceive. a merit in 
honeft condudt, and a demerit in dithoneft, “without regard to 
public utility. 


‘That thefe. fentiments are not the effe@ of education or of 
acquired habits, we have the fame reafon to conclude, as that 
our perception of what is true and what falfe, is not the cffect 
of education or of acquired ‘habits. ‘There'‘have been men who 
profeffed to believe, that there’ '}s' ho ground ‘to affent to any one 
propofition rather than its’ contrary ; but I never yet heard 
of a man who had the cffruntery to profeis himfelf to be under 
no obligation of honour or honefty, of truth or juftice, in his 
dealings with men. 


Nor does this faculty of confcience require innate ideas of pro- 
perty, and of the various ways of acquiring and transferring il, or in- 
nate ideas of hings and fenators, of pretors and chancellors and juries, 
any more “than the faculty. of feeing requires innate ideas of 
colours, or than the faculty of reafoning requires innate ideas 
of cones, cylinders and f{pheres. 


CHAP. 


OF THE NATURE SOF & CONTRACT. 


Of the Nature and Obligation Of a Contrad. 


HE obligation of, contrads and promifes is a matter fo fae 


cred, and of fuch confequence to human feciety, that fpe- 


culations which have a tendency to weaken that obligation, and 


to perplex men’s notions on a fubject fo plain and fo important, 


ought to meet with the difapprobation, of all honeft men, 


Some fuch fpetulations, I think,, we have in the third volume 


of Mr Hume’s Treatife of Human Nature, and jn his Enquiry, 


into the Principles of Morals; and my defign in this chapter is, 
to offer fome obfervations on the. nature of a contrac or pro- 
mife, and on two paflages of that author on this fubject. 


tam far from faying or thinking, that Mr Hume meant to 
weaken men’s obligations to. xhonefty and fair dealing, or that 
he had not a fenfe of thefe obligations himfelf, It is not the 
man I impeach, but his writings. Let us think of the firft as 


charitably as we can, while we treely examine the import and 


tendency of the lait. 


Although the nature of a contract and of a promife is per- 
feily underftood by all men of common underftanding 3 yet, 
by attention to the operations éf mind fignified: by thefe words, 
we fhall be better enabled to judge:of the metaphyfical fubtil- 
tics which have been raifed about. them. A proinife and a con- 
tract differ fo little in what concerns the prefent difquifition, 
that the fame reafoning. (as Mr Hume juftly obferves) extends 


to both. Ina promife, one party only comes ‘under the obliga- 


tion, the other acquires a right. to the preitation prottiifed, But 
we give the name of ‘a’ ‘contrad’ ‘to a tranfaction, im which each 
party 
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CHAP. Vl. party comes. under an obligation, to the,other, and each recipro- 


cally acquires a right to: what is, ‘promiled, by the other. 


The Latin word. padym feems to extend to beth; and the de- 
finition given of it inthe Civil Law, and ‘bérrowed from UL- 
PIAN, is, Duorum, pluriumve in idem placitum, confenfus. Tirius, 
a modern Civilian, has endeavoured to make this definition 
more complete, by adding the words, Odbsigationis licité conflituenda 
vel tollende caufa datus. With. this addition the definition is, That 


a contract ig the confent of two or more perfons in the fame 


thing, given with the intention of conttituting or diffolving law- 
fully fame obligation. 


_ This definition.is perhaps''as good as any other that can be 
given; yet, believe, every man will acknowledge, that it gives 
him no clearer or more diftin@ notion of a contract than he 
had before. If it is confidered as a ftrictly logical definition, 
] believe fome objections might be made.to it; but I forbear to 
mention them, becaufe I believe that fimilar objections might be 

made to\any definition of a contract that can be given. 


Nor can it be inferred from this, that the notion of a contract 
is not: perfectly, clear,in every man come to years of underftand- 
ing. For this is common:to many operations of the mind, that 
although we underftand them perfectly, and are in no danger of 
confounding them with any thing elfe; yet we cannot define 
them according to ,the rules of logic, by a genus and a fpecitic 
difference. And. when:we attempt it, we ‘rather darken than 
give light to them, | 


. Is ‘there any. thing, imdre. diftingly underftood by all men, 
chan.what i it is to fee, to, hear; to remember, to judge? Yet it is 
the, moft diffieuls. Shing in: the world to: define thefe operations 
according: 0 the ridles-of logical: definition. - But.it is sot more 
difficult, than it is ufeleG- 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes Philofophers attempt ‘to define them ; bur, if we CHAT. Vi. 


examine their definitions, we fhall find, that they amount to no 
more than giving one fynonymous aot for another, and com- 
conly a worfe fora better. \'So when we define a contract, by 

calling i ita confent, a convention; an agreement, what is this but 
giving a fynonymous word for it, and a’ word that is neirher 
more expreflive hor better underftoad ? 


One boy has.a top, another a fcourge 3; fays the firft to the 
other, [f you will lend me your fcourge as long as I can keep up 
my top with it, you fhalk-next have the top as long as you can 
keep itup, Agreed, fays the other. This is a contract perfea- 
ly underftood by both parties, though they never heard of the 
definition given by Untptan orby Tirrus. And each of them 
knows, that he is injured if the other breaks the bargain, and 
that he does wrong if he breaks it himlelf. 


‘The operations of the human mind may be divided into two 
clafles, the folitary aud the focial. As promifes and contracts 
belony to the laft clafs, it may be proper to explain this divi- 
fon. 


1 call thofe operations /oktary, which may be performed by a 
man in folitude, without intercourfe with any other intelligent 
being, 


I call thofe operations foctal, which neceffarily imply focial 
intcrcourte with fome other intelligent. being who bears x patt 
in them. 


A man may fee, and hear, and remember, and judge, and rea- 
fon; he may deliberate and form purpofes, and execute them, 
without the intervention of any othcr intelligent being. “They 
are folitary aéts. But - when he ‘afks a queftion for -iufortnation, 
when he teftifies a fact,.when he gives a command to his [er 
vant, when he makes a promife, or enters into a contract, thefe are 


focial: 
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focial acts of mind, and can have no exiftence without the inter. 
vention of fome other intelligent being, who acts a part in them. 
Between the operations of the mind, which, for want of a more 
proper naine, I have called /oltary, and thofe I have called focial, 
there is this very remarkable diftinction, that, in ‘the fo Hitary, 
the expreffion of them by words, or any other fenfible fign, is 
accidental. They may exift, and be completes without being 
expreffed, without being known to any other perfon. But, in 
the focial operations, the expreffion is effentinl, They can- 
not exift without being exprefled by words or figns, and known 
to the other party. 


If nature had not made man capable of fuch focial operations 
of miod, and furnifhed him with a language to exprefs them, he 
might think, and réafon, and deliberate; and will; he might 
have defircs and averfions, joy and forrow ; ina word, he might 
exert all thofe operations of mind, which the writers in logic and 
pneumatology have fo copionfly defcribed; but, at the tame 
time, he would till be a iolitary being, cven when in a crowd , 
it ould be impoffible for him to put a queftion, or give a com- 
mand, to afk a favour, or tcfify a fact, to make a promife or a 
bargain. 


I take it to be the common opinion of Philofophers, That the 
focial operations of the human mind are not fpecifically differ- 
ent from the folitary, and that they are only various modifica- 
tions or compotitions of our Jolitary operations, and may be re- 
folved into therm. 


It is, for this reafon probably; that, in enumerating the opcra- 
tions of the mind, the folitary only are mentioned, and no no- 
tice at all taken of the focial, though they are familiar to every 
man, and have names in all languages. 


T-apprehend, however, it will be found extremely difficult, if 
not impoffible, to refolye our focial operations into any modifi- 
cation 
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cation or compofition of . the folitary : And that an attempt to onar. Wi 


do pa would prove’ as. jneffénal, as the ‘attempts that have* 

bee to refolve: ‘all Your Tocial affections into the felfith. 

The focial’ perations ‘appear: to: ibe as fimple in their nature as 

the ests ‘They are found in every ‘individual of the {pecies, 
even Before the yfe.of, reafon, 


The power which man has of halding focial intercourfe 


with his kind, by afking and refufing, threatening and fupplica- 


ting, commanding and obeying, teftifying and, promifing, mutt 
either be a diftin®’ficutty ‘given by our Maker, and a‘part of 
our conftitution, like the powers of feeing, and hearing, or it 
muft be a human invention, If men have mvented: this art of 
focial intercourfe, it muft follow, that every individual of the 
{pecies muft have invented it for himfelf, It cannot be taught; 
for though, when once carried to a certain pitch, it may be im- 
proved by teaching,; yet it is impoffible it can begin im that way, 
becaufe all teaching fuppofes.a foeial intercourfe and language 
already eftablithed between the teacher and the. learner. . This 
intercourfe muft, from the very firft, be carried on. by fenfible 
figns; for the thoughts of ‘other men can be difcovered in no 
other way. I think it is likewife evident, that this intercourfe, 
in its beginning at leaft, mutt be carried on by natural figns, 
whofe meaning is underftood by both parties, previous to all 


compact or agreemént. For there can be no compact without. 


figns, nor without focial intercourfe. | 


I apprehend therefore, that the focial intercourfe of mankind, 
confifting of thofe focial operations’ ‘Which I have mentioned, 
is the exercife of a faculty apptoptiated | to that purpofe, which 
is the gift of: Gopinp: ‘Tels. than | em ec ‘pomirs of fecing and, diear- 
ing. - And’ that, 0. a ‘ fer to" carry on this intercourle, ‘Gap. has 
given to’ man & “watural Irogiagt, by which: his ‘Tocial. sgpérations 
are exptetied, ‘and, without 9 rt oh, the artificial languages: of ar- 
ticnlae “teathde, and.ofipriting gould. sever have been, invented 
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The figns in this natural language are looks, changes of dhe 


‘features, modulations of the voice, and geftures of the bedy.. 


All men underftand this language without inftructions, and’ all: 
men can ule it in fome degree., But they are infoft expert in it 
who ufe it moft. It makes a great part of the language gf fa- 
vages, and therefore they are more expert in the ufe of natural 
figus than the civilized, 


‘The language of dumb perfons is moftly formed of natural 
figns ; and they are all great adepts in this language of nature. 
All that we call aGion and pronunciation, in the moft perfed 
orator, and the moft admired actor, is nothing elfe but fuperad- 
ding the language of nature to the language of articulate founds. 
The pantomimes among the Romans carried it to the higheft 
pitch of perfection. For they could ad parts of comedics and 
tragedics in dumb-fhew, fo as to be underftood, not only by 
thofe who were accuftomed to this entertainment, but by «all 
the ftrangers that came to Rome, from all the corners of the 
earth. 


For it may be obferved of rhis natural language, (and no- 
thing more clearly demonitrates it to be a part of the human 
conftitution,) that although it reqgjre practice and ftudy to en- 
able a man to exprefs his fentiments by it in the moft perfea 
manner; yet it requires neither ftudy nor practice in the {pec- 
tator to underftand it. The knowledge of it was before latent 
in‘ the ‘mind, and we no ‘fooner ‘fee it, than we immediately re- 
cognife it, as we do an a¢quaintance whom we had long forgot, 
and could not have defcribed ; but no fooner do we fee him, 
than we know for certain that he:is the very man. 


This knowledge, in all mankind, of the‘natural figns of men’s 
thoughts and Sentiments, is indeed fo liketo reminifcence, that it 
feems 
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of that kind. 


"Tt is not 'by Yeafoning, ‘that ‘all mankind know, that an open 
countenance, and a placid eye, is a fign of amity; that a con- 
tracted brow, AN a fierce look, is the fign of anger. It is not: 
from reafon tha We learn to know the natural figns of confent- 
ing and refi of affirming and denying, of threatening and 
fupplicating. 


No man can perceive any neceffary connection between the 
ficns of fuch operations, and the things fignified by them. But 
we are fo formed by the Author of our nature, that the opera- 
tions themfelves become vilible, as it were, by their natural 
fiens. This knowledge refembles reminifcence, in this refpect, 
that it is immediate. We form the conclufion with great aflu- 
rance, without knowing any premifes from which it may be 
drawn by reafoning. 


It would lead us too far from the uitention of the prefent en- 
quiry, to confider more particularly, in what degree the focial 
intercourfe is natural, and a part of our conftitution ; how far 
itis of human invention. 


It is fufficient to obferve, that this intercourfe of human 
wninds, by which their thoughts and fentiments are exchanged, 


and their fouls mingle together as it were, is common to the. 


whole fpecies from fancy. 


Like our other powers, its .Arft beginnings are weak, and 
fcarcely perceptible. But, it is a certhin fa@, that we can 
perceive fome communication: of” fentiments between the:nurfe 
and her nurfling, before it isa month old. And I doubt not, 
but that, if both had grown out of the earth, and. had never 
feen another human face, ‘they would be able in a few years 


to converfe together. | 
Lil2z There 
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There appears’ indeed to be famedegree of: focial intercoyrfe 
among brute-ariimals, and between fome.of. them and/mdnd A 
dog exults in the careffes of his mafter, and i is hy , 
difpleafure, But there.are two operations of the ieci 
which the brute-animals feem to be altogether- incapable. They 
can neither plight their veracity by teftimony, spor their Zins 
by any engagement or promife. If nature had made them ca- 





pable of thefe operations, they;would have, had. language to @x- 


prefs them by, as, man as ; But. of this we fee no appearance. 


A fox is faid,te ule flratagems, but he cannot lie ; becanfe he 
cannot give hig ,teftimany, or plight his yeratity. A dog is {aid 
to be faithful to -his mafter ; but no more is meant but that he 
is affectionate, for he pever.came. under, any: engagement. I fee 
no evidence, that.any brute-animal is capable of ‘either giving 
teftimony, or making a ‘promile, 


A dumb man cannot {peak any, more than a fox or a dog; but 
he can give his teftimony by figns. as early i in life as other’ men 
can-do by, words... de knows what’ 4 Jie is as early as other men, 
and. lates it as, pouch, © He can plight his Faith, and is fenfible 
of.the obligation of a promife or contrad.. 


Avis therefore a prerogative’of than, that he can*communicate 
his knowledge of facts, by, teflimony, and, enter into engagements 
by. promaife. or contract. Gop has given him thefe powers by a 


part. of his. conftitation, which. diftinguithes him from all brute- 


auimale., gAnd whethen, they.are original powers, or refolvable 
ineoy other -oxiginal powers, it is evident that;they {pring up in 
che, hurgan ‘apn, apanearly. period: of Jife;: and, are found in eve- 
ry. indixidpal ofthe fpecits, whether favage or Civilized. 

paw.ers, of, man, like, all his, other powers,, 


Rist 4 aunty Rig 
part be:g see, for a ad, ape: ‘for a. Bod. end, And if we 
niger, a. iin fart her the, cepgneiny, ae ature, in.relation 0. 
this part. et the: ‘human: chngitution,, we" ‘thull: ‘petgeive, the. wife, 
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It is evident,’ in the fof place, that if no credit was given to 
teftinony, if there was no reliance upen promifes, they. Would 
anfwer no end at all, not eveti that of decéiving. - 


Secondly, Supppfing men difpdféd by fome principle | in their nap 
ture to rely on declaratiuris ‘and “promiles ; yet if men fottid i in 
experience, that there was no fidelity on the other part iri ima- 
king and in keeping” thei’ no ‘Wan'of conimon underftanding 
would truft to themiz:and: fi ie would beoothie ‘ufelef.: 


Hence it appears; thirdly, | That this power of giving tetimiony, 
and of promifing,’can anfwer mo‘ end in fociety, unlels there be 
2 confiderable degree, both of. Adéliry on the ‘one part, and of 
truft on the other. Thefe two moft ftand or fall together, and. 
one of them cannot pofably- Arbhift without the other, 


Fourthly, It may be obferved, that fidelity in declatations and 
promifes, and its ‘counter-pate, truft and -religgice upon. them, 
form a tyftem of focial intercour(é, the tnoft amiable; the moft 
ufeful, thar can be among men. Without fidelity aad truit,. 
there can be no human fociety, There never ‘was "a, foriety,: 
even of favages, nay even of ' fobbera't ‘or ‘pivates: In‘ whieh there: 
was not a great degree of veracity’ a and of fidelity among them. 
felves. Without it man would be the. moft ‘diffocial animal that’. 
Gop has made. “His ftate would be ih’ teality what Hoipis cone 
ceived the ftate‘of nature td: be, a ftate'of war. Of even? hae, 
againft every man 5 nor! Seould: vehi ‘Wa ever terininate itv peace: . 





made for’ eae" i cies batels pg ti i a 
evidently, as that the eye’ “wis made ‘for Fecing,” ris Ton 
rations, particularly ‘thefe of” ‘teftifying and pedal i 
no lefs évidentes ” 
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From thefe ‘obfervations it follows, that if.no provifior were 
made by nature, to engage men to fidelity in declar iofsyand 
promifes, human nature would be a contradiction to ipelf, njadey 
for’ ati’ end,’ yet ‘without the neceflary means ‘attaining Tt 
As ift the fpecics had been furnifhed with good eyes, but avith- 
out the ‘power of opening their eye-lids.. There are no biinders 
of thiskind in the works of Gon. Wherevey there is an end 
intended, the means are. admirably fitted for the attainment of 
it; and fo we find it to be in'the-eafe before us. 






For we fee that children, as foon as they are capable of under- 
ftanding declarations and promifes, are led by their conftitution 
to rely upon them: . They.are -nio lefs led by conftitution to ve- 
racity and candour, on their:own part.’ ‘Nor do they ever de- 
viate from this: road of: trath and fincerity, until corrupted by 
bad example and bad company, This difpofition to fincerity in 
themfelves, and to give credit to others, whether we call it in- 
Aina, or whatever name we give it, nouft be confidered as the 


effeitof their confljcution, + 


So: that’ the! things effential to, human fociety, I mean good 
fanth on the one part, and truft on the other, are formed by na- 
gare atthe thinds of children, before they are'capable of know- 

ing thei utility,yor ‘heing ‘influenced by confiderations either of 


‘chity> of intereft, © 


Wher, we: grow: up fo far as to, have the conception of a right 
anda’ swing: im ‘condud, the turpitude of lying, falfehood, and 
iftvotielty;,: ie. diftetniad,: ‘not vby) any. train. ofreafoning, but by 


an, immediate perception..; J lor.we.: fee: ‘that every man difap- 
ree ae in a ewen thofe who are confcious of it in them. 


mre id ae 






thane ‘thinks himeelf, ‘injured: Janda] uted; and, feels. re- 
nna when” ‘hes is. aiapofed. apon ‘by, it, Every. man takes it 


a aideetbeis wher falfehoud: 4scamputed. to, him. Thefe are 
the 
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their aha is not biaffed. 


T Know of no evidence that has been given of any nation fo 
rude‘ as not to have thefe fentiménts. It is certain that dunib 
people have them, and difcover them about the fame period of 
life, in which thy appear in thofe who fpeak.’ And it may rea- 
fonably be thought, that dumb perfons, at that time of life, have 
had as little advantage, with regard to morals, from their educa- 
tion, as the greateft favages. 


Every man corhe, to years of refle@ion, when he pledges his 
veracity ot fidelity, thinks he has a right to be credited, and is: 
affronted if he is not. But there cannot be a fhadow of: right to 
be credited, unlefs there be an obligation to good faith, For 
right on one hand, neceffarily implies obligation on the other. 


When we fee that'in the moft favage ftate,. that ever was 
known of the human race, men have always lived in: focieties 
ercater or lefs, this of itfelf is a proof from fact, that they have 
had that fenfe of their obligation to fidelity, without which no* 
human fociety can fubfift. 


From thefe obfervations, | think, it appears very evident, that. 
as fidelity on one part, and truft on the other, are eflential to: 
that intercourfe of men, which we call human fociety 3, fo the 
Author of our nature has mdde wife provifion for perpetuating 
them among men; jn that degrée that is: nece(lury tovkpaman fos 
ciety, in-all the different periods of ‘humains: life; and inall-the 
flages of human improvefnent arith: degeneracyste' 


In early years, we hayg, an: intiate difpofition. to. there: Tn 
riper years, we feel our obligation to fidelity:as touch AR 10 ary 
moral duty whatfoever: 


Nor 
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Nor is it ueceffary,to mention the collateral inducements to 
this virtuc, from afi fiderations of prudence, which are obvious 
to every mau that reflects. Sach as, that‘ig creates trait, the 
moft effectuul engine of human power ;.that it requires no ‘arti 
fice or concealinent; dreads no detection ; that ic infpires/‘cou- 
rage and magnanimity, and is the natural ally of every virtue ; 
fo that there is no virtue whatfoever, to whichfour natural ob- 
livation appears more fltrong or more, apparent. 


An obfervation og two, with regard to the nature of a con- 
tract, will be fufficient for the prefert purpofe. 


It is obvious that the preftation promifed muft be underfloud 
by both parties. One party engages to do fuch a thing, another 
accepts of this engagement. .. An engagement todo, one dues nor 
know what, can neither be made nur accepted. Jt is no lefs 


obvious, that a contrad, is a voluntary tranfaction. 


But it ought to be spewed: that the will, which is effentid 


to a contract, is only.a will to engage, or to become iin 


We mutt beware of confounding this will, with a will vo perfor 


what we have engaged....'The laft can fignify nothing elle than 


van intentianj and fixed. purpofe ro.do what we have engaged vo 
po. The will to become bound, and to confer a right upon the 
other party, is indeed the very eflence of a contract; but the pue- 
pols of falflling. our engagement, is no part of ‘ie contract at 
all. 


MN purpolg):; egal a, folitary act of, mind, hight Jays no obliga- 
tion, ops ahie perlog, dese cies any, ight, ‘qu another. A fraudu- 
lent’. parlony,, a oe wi & abith | Ey fixed Purpote of , not perform- 
ing: hs. eng a mn But, sens Bareale Rae no. cha ange with 
rogns raat Seo tion a8. 
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fo th¢re | nay be a purpofe without any contrad, A purpofe is 


no contract, even when it is declared to the perfon for whofe 
benefit-it i is intended. I may fay toa man, I intend to do tuch 
a thi ing for your benefit, but I come under no enyagement. 
Every man underftands the meaning of this fpeech, and {ces 


no contradiction in it: Whereas, if a purpofe declared were the 


fame thing with a contract, ach a fpeech would be a contra- 
diction, and would be the fame as if one thould fay, } promife 
to do fuch a thing, but I do not promile. 


All this is fo plain to every’ man of common fenfe, that it 
would have been unneceflary to be mentioned, had not fu acute 
aman as Mr Homr grounded fome of the contradictions he 
finds in a contract, upon confounding « will to engage in a con- 
track with a will or purpofe to perform the engagement, 


IT come now to confider the fpeculations of that Author with 
regard to contracts. 


In order to fupport a favourite notion of his own, That juftice 
35 not a natural but an artificial virtue, and that it derives its 
whole merit from its utility, he has laid down fome principics 
which, Ut tchink, hawe a tendency to fubvert all faith and fair- 
dealing among mankind. 


in the third volume of the Treatife of Human Nature, p. 40. 
he lavs it down as an undoubted maxim, That no action can be 
virtuous or morally good, unlefs there be, iu human nature, 
fome motive to Produce it, diftinét from its morality. Let us 
apply this undoubted maxim in an inftance or two. If a man 
kecps his word, from this fole motive, that he ought to do fo, 
this is no virtuous or morally good action. If aman pays his 
debt from this motive, that juftice requires this of him, this is 
no virtuous or morally good action. If a judge or an arbiter 
gives a fentence in a caufe, from no other motive but regard to 
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(it Vie juflice, this is no virtuous or morally good action, The ap- 


pear to me to be Shocking abfurdities, which no metaphy fical 
fubtilty can ever jultify. 


Nothing is more evident than that every human action takes 
ics duijoumination aad its moral nature from the motive from 
which it is performed. That i ise ‘benevolent ation, which is 
done from benevolence. That is an act of gratitude which is 
done froni a fentiment of gratitude, That is an act of obedi- 
ence to Gop, which is done’ from a “regard ‘to ‘his command. 
And, in general, that is an act of virtue which is done from a 
regard to virtue. 


Virtuous actions are fo far from’ needing other motives, be- 
fides their bemg virtuous, to give them merit, that their merit 
is then greateft and mott conipicuous, when every motive that 

can be put in the oppofite {cale i is outweighed by the fuie con- 
fideration of their heing our duty. 


This maxim, therefore, of Mr Hume, That no action can be 
virtuous or morally good, unlets there be fome motive to pro- 
duce it diftin® from its morality, is fo far from being undoubt- 
edly true, that it is undoubtedly falfe. It was never, fo far as I 
know, maintainéd by any moralift} but by the Epicureans : and 
it favours of the very dregs of that fed. It agrees well with 
the principles of thofe who maintained, that virtue is an empty 
name, and that it is entitled tu no regard, but in as far as it mi- 
nifters to pleafure or profit. 


T believe the anthor of this maxim acted upon better moral 
principles than he wroté3 and that what ‘Cicero fays of Iip1- 
CURUS, inay be’ applied to him : Redarguitur ipfe a fefe, vincuntur- 
que foripia ejus probitate ‘ipfin ius et moribusy ae ut alii exiffimantur dicere 
melius quam facere, fic ille mibi videtur facere iraclincs quan diceres 

But 
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But let us fee how he applies this maxim to contracts. I give CHAP. VI 
eae 


you his ‘words from the place formerly cited, “ T fuppote, 
“ fay$he, a perfon to have lent me a fum of money. on condi- 
** ¥x0n that it ke reftored in.a few days; and, aficr the expira- 
“tion of the term' agreed on, he demands the fim. J afl, 
 whas reafon ar motive have | to reftore the moucy? Te will 
*¢ perhaps be faid, that my regard to juftice and abhorrence of 
* villany and knavery, are fufficient reafons for me, if L bave 
“ the leaft grain of honefty, or fenfe of duty and obligation. 
* And this anfwer, no doubt, is jull and fatisfaGory to man in 
“ Iris civilized ftate, and when trained up according to 2 certain 
‘“‘ difcipline and education. But, in his rude and more natural 
“ condition, if you are pleafed to call fuch a condition nataral, 
“ this anfwer would be rejected as pericetly unintelligible and 
“ fophiftical.”’ | 


”~ 


The doétrine we are taught in this paflage is this, That 
though a man, in a civilized flate, and when trained up accord- 
‘aye to a certain difcipline and education, may have a regard to 
jaftice, and an abhorrence of villany and knavery, and fome 
fenfe of duty and obligation; yet to a man in his rude and more 
natural condition, the confiderations of honelty, juftice, dury 
aud obligation, will be perfectly unintelligible and fophiftical. 
And this is brought as an argument to fhew, thar jaftice is not 
2 natural but an artificial virtue. 


{ fhall offer fome obfervations on this argument. 


1. Although it"may be true, that what is unintelligible to man 
in his rude {tare may be intelligible to him in his civilized tate, 
1 cannot conceive, that what is fophiftical in the rude flare 
fhould change its nature, and become jult realoning, when man 
is more improved. . What is a fophiltn, will always be fo; nor 
can any change in the ftate of the perfon who judges, make 
that, to be juft reafoning which before was fophiftical. Vir 
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Cc pectin: Viv Fiume’s argument requires, that. to man in his rude Mate, the 


motives to juftice and honefty thould not ‘only appear | to ‘be fo. 
phiftical, but fhould really be fo. If the motives were. tut i in 
themfelves, then juftice would be a natural virtug, alchoughy the 
rude man, by,an error of, hjs judgment, . thought” otherwile, 
But if juftice bé not; a, “natural, virtue, . which © ‘is the point 
Mr Humg intends to proye, then every argument, by which man 
in his natural ftate,may be, urged to it, | mutt ‘be. a fophifm in re- 
ality, and not in appearance only ; and the effect’ of difcipline 
and education-in the civilized fate can only be to make thofe 
motives to juftice appear juft and fatisfactory, which, in their 
own-nature, are fophiftical. 


2. It were to, be wifhed, that this ingenious Author had thewn 
us, why thar ftate of man, in: which, the obligation: to honetty, 
and. an abhorrence. of villany, ; appear, perfedly unintelligible 
and fophittical, fhould be -bis more natural fate. 


At is. the nature .of, human fociety to be progreflive, as much 
as it is. the nature of. the individual. ‘In the individual, the 
{tate of infancy leads to that of childhood, childhood to youth, 
youth to manhood, and manhood to old : age. If one thould fay, 
that: the..fiate of infancy is a more. natural ftate than that of 
manhood or of old age, I am apt to think, that this would be 
‘words without any meaning. In like manuer, in human fociety, 
there is a a natural progrefs from rudenefs to civilization, from 
ignoratice to knowledge. What, period of this progress fhall we 
call man’s natural tate? To me they" appear all equally natural. 


Every fate of, fociety 1 is ‘equally natural, wherein men have ac- 


cefs ta exert theie natural powers” about. their proper objects, 
and taimprove. t thofe powers. by the means which their fituation 
affords... 


Mr Humg,, indeed, thews, fome Eimidity i doratsiar! the rude 
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sftate to be the more natural fate ‘of man 5 ; and d; therefore, adds 


ae 


this 
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this qualifying parenthetis, | If you’ ‘are pleafed to call fuch a con- CHAP. VI. 


dition natural. 

But it ought to ‘be dblerveds That if the premifes of his argu- 
ment be weakened by this: “chau fe the famé weaknefs muft be 
communicated to the conclufioh ; and'the conclufion, according 
to the rules of good reafoning, ought to he, That juftice is an 
artificial virtue, if you"be ‘pleafed to call it artificial. 


3. It were likewife to be withed, that Mr Hume had fhewn 
from fact, that there’ ever did exit fiich a ftate of man as that 
which he ca'ls his more natural ftate.’-It is a ftate wherein a 
man borrows a fum of ‘Tnoney, on the condition that he is to re- 
flore it in a few days; yet when the time of payment comes, 
his obligation to repay what he borrowed is perfectly unintelli- 
gible and fophiftical. ‘It would have been proper to have given 
at leaft a fingle inflance of fome tribe of the human race that 
was found to be in this natural ftate. If no fuch mftance can 
be given, it is probably a flate therely imaginary 3 like ‘that 
ftate, which fome have imagined, wherein men were Ouran Qu- 
tangs, or wherein they were fithes with tails. 


Indeed, fuch a ftate feems impoffible: That a man fhould 
lend without any conception of his having a right to be repaid ; 
or that a man fhould borrow on the condition pf paying in a 
few days, and yet have no conception of his obligation, feems 
to me to involve a contradidion. 


I grant, that a hnmane raan may lend without any expecta- 
tion of being repaid 3 but that he fhould lend without any con- 
ception of a right to ‘be repa did, is a cofttradidtion. In like man- 
ner, a fraudulent man may borrow without an intention of pay- 
ing back ; but that he could borrow, while an obligation to re- 
pay is ‘perfectly unintelligible’ to him, this is a contradiction. 

The 
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The fame author, in. bis Enquiry into the catia: of: Mo- 


als, fect. 3. treating of the; fame fubject, has the following 
note: 
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“ *Tis evident, that the willigr confent.alone never transfers 
property, nor caufes the. obligation:of a promife, (for the fame 
reafoning extends to both) but the,will muft be exprefled by. 
words or figns, in order to impofe a tie upon any man. The: 
expreffion being once brought in. as«fubfervient to the will, 
{oon becomes the principal part‘of the ptomife; nor will a 
man be lefs bound by his'word, though he fecretly give a dif- 
ferent direCtion to his intention, and with-hold the affent of 
his mind. But though the expreflion makes, on molt occa- 
fions, the whole of the promife; yet it does not always fo; 
and one who fhould make uf of ‘any expreflion, of which he 
knows not the meaning, and which he ules without any fenfe 
of the confequences, would not certainly be hound by it. 
Nay, though he know its meaning; yet. af he ufes it in jeft 
only, and with fuch figns.as fhew evidently he has no fetious 
intention of binding himfelf,; ‘he would not be under any ob- 
ligation of performance ; but it is neceffary that the words be 
a perfect expreflion. ‘of, : the; will, without any contrary figrts. 
Nay, even this we mult. -notcarry {0 far as to. imagine, that 
one whom, from our quicknefs of underflanding, we conjec- 
ture to have an intention of deceiving us, is not bound by 
his expreffion or verbal promife, if we accept of it, but mutt 
limit this conclufion to thofe cafes, where the Gens are of a 
different. nature from thefe of. deceit. . All thele contradic- 
tions are ¢afily accounted for, if jufticeatifes’ entirely from 
its nfefuluefs to fociety, but will never. be explained on. any 
other hypothefis.” 


Here we have the opinion of this. grave. moratift and acute 


metaphyfician, that the principles of honefty and fidelity are at 
bottom a bundle, of contradictions.” Thishix, one: ‘part -of his 


mora] 
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moral fyftem which, 1 cannot’ help thinking; borders upon licen- CHAP. Vb 
tioufnels. It furely tends'to five a very unfavourable notion of 
that gardinal virtue, without which no man has a title to be 
called an honeft man. What regard can a man pay to the vir- 
tue of fidelity, who -believes’ tht its effential rules contradia 
cach other? Cara man’ be bound by contradictory rules of con- 
duét? No’ more, furely, than he can be bound to believe con- 
tradictory principles. 


He tells us, “ That all thefe contradictions are cafily ac- 
“ counted for, if. juftice arifés entirely from its ufefulnets to 
“* fociety, but will never be explained upon any other hypo- 
Kt 

thefis.” 


1 know not indeed what'is meant by accounting for contra- 
dictions, or explaining them. IT apprehend, that no hypothefis 
can make that which is‘a contradiction ‘to be no contradidtion. 
However, without attempting to account for thefe contradictions 
upon his own hypothefis, he pronounces, in a decifive tone, that 
they will never be explained upon any other hypothefis. 


What if it fhall appear, that the contradidtions mentioned in 
this paragraph, do all take their rife from two capital imittakes 
the author has made with regard to the nature of promifes and 
contracts ; andif, when rhefe are corrected, there fhall not appear 

a fhadow of contradiétien in the cafes put by him? 


The firft miftake is, That a promife is fome kind of will, con. 
fent or intention, which may be exprefled, or may not be ex- 
prefled. This is to miftake the nature of a promife: For no 
will, no confent or intention, that is not expreffed, is a promife, 
A promife, being a focial tranfaction between two partics, with. 
out being. expreffed, can. have, no exiftence.. 


Another capital miftake thatsuns through the paflage cited” 


is, 
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CHAP. VE is, That this will, confent or intention, which makes.@ promife, 


is a will or intention to perform what we promife. Every man 
knows that there may be a fraudulent promife, made without in- 
ter ion of performing. But the intention to perform the pro- 
mife, or not to perform it, whether the intention be known to 
the othcr party or not, makes no part of the promife, it is a fo- 
litary act of the mind, and can neither conftirute nor diflolve 
an obligation, What makes a promife is, that it be exprefled 
to the other party with underftanding, and with an intention to 
become bound, and that it be accepted by him, 


Carrying thefe remarks along with us, let us review the paf- 
{age cited. 


Fir, He obferves, that the will or confent alone docs not 
caufe the obligation of a promife, but it muift be exprefled. 


1 anfwer :.The will not expreffled is not a promife ; and is it 
a contradiction that that which is not a promifexfhould vot 


_caufe the obligation of a promife? He goes on: The expref- 


fion being once brought in as fubfervient to the will, foon ée- 
comes a principal part of the promife.’ E¥e¥e-it is fuppofed, that 
the expreffion was not originally a-cdaftituent part of the pro- 
mife, but it foon becomes ‘fuch. It is brought in to aid and be 
fubfervicnt to the promife which was made before by the will, 
If Mr Hume had confidered, that it, is: the, oxpraffign accompa- 
nied with underftanding and will to becoi ec: jthat contti- 
tutes a promife, he would never have -faid, thac aie expreflion 
foon becomes a part, and is brought m as fubfervient. 





He adds, Nor will a man be lefs bound by his word, though 
he fecretly gives a different direction to his intention, and with. 
holds the affent of his mind. 


The cafe here put needs fome explication. Either it means, 
that 
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that the man knowingly and voluntarily gives his word, with- 
out any intention of giving his word; or that he gives it without 
the ingkntion of keeping it, and performing what hie promiies. 
‘The latt of thefe is indeed a pollible cate, and is, | apprehend, 
what Alr Hum: means. Bot the intention of keeping tis pro- 
intie is No part of the promile, nor docs it in the loaft atic che 
obligation of it, as we have often oblerved., 


if che Author meant that the man may knowingly and volun. 
tarity vive bis word, without the intention of giving ha word, 
this is impoflible. For fuch is the nature of all focial acls of the 
mind, thar, as they cannet be withont beim exprefled, fo they 
cannot be exprefied Knowingly and willingly, bar they mutt be. 
Haauan puts a quufion knowingly and witltagly, a as taped: 
fible that be fhould at the fame time will not te put it. Jf de 
wives a cominand knowingly and willingly, it is tapottihle chat 
he thould at the fame time will notto pive te. We cannot tive 
cantrary wills at the fame time. And, in like manner, if a man 
knowinoly aod widingly becomes bound by a promife, it is im- 
potlible that he fhould at the fame time will not to he bound. 


‘To fuppofe, therefore, that when a man knowinedy and wil 
linely ives his word, be with-holds that will and intcution 
which makes a progaaée, is indeed a coutradidtion 5 but the con- 
tradiction is nor i the nature of the promife, but in the cafe 
fuppoted by Mr Efune. 


He adds, though the expreifion, for the moft part, makes the 
whole of the promife, it does not always fo. 


Lanfwer, Phat the expreffion, Wf it is not accompunied with 
anderttanding, and will to engage, never makes a promife. The 


Author here affumes a poftulate, which no body ever granted, 


aid which can only be grounded on the jmpotlible fuppofition 
made in the former fentence. And as there can be no promite 
without knowledge, and will to engage, is it marvellous that 
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without any intention to become bound, fhould not have the 
effedt of a pronilte ? 


The laft cafe put by Mr Home, js that of a man who pro- 
miles fraudulently with an intention not to perform, and whofe 
fraudulent intention is difcovered by the other party, who, uot- 
withftanding, accepts the promife. He is bound, fays Mr 
Hume, by his verbal promife. Undoubtedly he ts bound, be- 
caufe an intention not to perforin the promife, whethcr known 
to the other party or not, makes no part of the promife, ner 


affects its obligation, as has been repeatedly obferved. 


From what has been faid, I think it evident, that to one 
who attends to the nature of a promife or contract, there ts not 
the leaf appearance of contradiction in the principles of morali- 
ty relating to contracts. 


It would indeed appear wonderful, that fuch a man as Mr 
Hume fhould have impofed upon himfelf m to plain a matter, if 
we did not fee frequent inftances of ingenious men, whofe zeal 
in fiipporting a favonrite hypothefis, darkens their underftand- 
ing, and hinders them from fecme what is before their cyes. 


CH AP, 


APPROBATION IMPLIES JUDGMENT. 
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That moral Approbation implies a real “fucdement. 
fp eag 


HE approbation of good actions, and dilapprobation of 

bad, are fo tamiliar to every’man come to years of under- 
ftinding, that it feems ftrange there fhould be any difpute a. 
bout their mature. 


Whether we reflect upon our own conduct, or attend to the 
condud of others with whoni we live, or of whom we hear or 
read, we cannot help approving of fome things, ddapproving of 
others, aud regarding many with perfect tndiflercuce. 


Thefe operations of our minds we are confciuns of every day, 
und abaoll every hour we live. Men of ripe underttanding are 
capable of reflecting upon them, and of attending to what pailes 
in their own thoughts on such oceafious; yet, for half a cen- 
tury, it has been a ferious difpate among Philofophers, what 
this approbation and difapprobation ts, Whether there be a real 
jadement included in it, which, dike all other judgements, mutt 
be true or tale s or, Whether it include no more but tome agree- 
able or uneafy feeling, in the perfon who approves or difap- 
proves, 


Mr flume obferves very juftly, that this is a controverly /art- 
ed of late. Before the modern fyftem of ideas and impreffions 
was introduced, nothing would ‘have appeared more abfurd, than 
to fay, That when 1] condemn a man for what he his doue, I 
pafs no judgment at all about the man, but only exprefs fome 
uneafy feeling im mytelf, 


Nor did the new fyftem produce this difcovery at once, but 

gradually, by feveral fleps, according as its confequcnces were 
a 
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CHAP. MIT; more accurately traced, and its fpirit more thoroughly imbibed by 


Oe Ved 


fucceflive Phiiotophers. 


Drs Cartes and Mr Locke went no farther than te inaintain 
that the fecondary qualities of body, heat and cold, found, co- 
lour, tafte and fmell, which we perceive and judge to be in the 
external object, arc mere feelings or fenfations in our minds, 
there being nothing in bodies themfelves to which thefe names 
cap be applied 3 and that the office of the external fenfes 1s not 
to judge of external things, but only to give us ideas or fenfa- 
tions, from which we are by reafoning to deduce the exiftence 
of a material world without us, as well as we can. 


Artuur Counter and Bihhop BerKxexey difcovered, from 
the fame principles, that the primary, as well as the fecondary, 
qualities of bodies, fuch us extenfion, figure, folidity, motion, 
are only fenfations in our minds; and therefore, that there is 
no material world without us at all. 


The fame philofophy, when it came to be applied to matters 
of taite, difcovered that beauty and deformity arc not any thing 
im the objects, to which men, from the beginning of the world, 
afcribed them, but certain feelings in the mind of the tpedcta- 
tor. 


The next ftep was an eafy confequence from all the preces 
ding, that moral’ approbation and difapprobation are not judg- 
ments, which mutt be true or falfe, but barely, agreeable and un- 
eafy feelings or fenfations. 


Mr, Hume made the laft ftep in this progrefs, and crowned 
the fyftem by what he calls his bypothefis, to wit, That belief is 
more properly an act of the fenfitive, than of the cogitative part 
of our nature. 


Beyond this I think no.man can go in this track ; feufation of 
feeling 
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feeling is all, and what is left to the cogitative part of our na- CHAP. Vi. 
B ’ £ p ‘ 3 


ture, Lam not abie to comprehend. 


T hatehad opcation to confider each of thefe paradoxes, ex- 
cepting that which relates to morals, in Effays on the Intel. 
leciual Powers of Man; and, though they be ftridthy connected 
with each other, and with the fyftem which has produced them, 
[have attempted to thew, that they are incontiftent with jut 
notions of our intellectual powers, no lefs than they are with 
the common fenfe aud common language of mankind. And 
this, E think, will ikewife appear with regard to the couclation 
relating to morals, to wit, That moral approbation is only an agree- 
able teeling, and not a read judgment. 


To prevent ambiguity as much as pollible, fet us attend to 
the meaning of feeling and of judgment. Theie operations of the 
mind, perhaps, cannot be logically defined; but they are well 
anderftood, and eafily diftinguithed, by their properties and ad- 
yunels. 


Feeling, or fenfation, feems to be the loweft degree of anima- 
tion we can conceive. We give the name of animal to every 
being that feels pain or pleafure . and this feems to be the boun- 
dary between the imanimiate and animal creation, 


We know no being of fo low a rank im the creation of Gop, 
as to poflefs this animal power only without any other. 


We commonly diftinguifh feeling from thinking, becaafe it hard- 
ly deferves the name; and though it be, in a more general fuente, 
a fpecies of thought, is leaft removed froin the paflive and in- 
ert flate of things inanimate. 


A feeling muft be agreeable, or uneafy, or indifferent. it 
may be weak or ftrong, It is expreffed in language cither by 
a fingle. word, or by fuch a contexture of words ag may be the 

fubjeck 
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CHAP. VU. fubje@ or predicate of a propofition, but fuch as cannot by them- 


felves make a propofition, For it impliés neither affirmation 
nor uegation; aud therefore cannot have the qualities of true 
or falle, which diftinguis- propofitions froin all other, f rms of. 
fpeech, and juigments from all other acts o! the mind. 


That Ihave fuch a feeling, is indeed an affirmative propofition, 
and expreffes teftimony grounded upon an Intuitive judgment. 
But the feeling is only one term of this propofition ; and it can 
only make a propofition when joined with another term, by a 
verb afhrming or denying. 


As feeling diftinguifhes the animal nature from the inani- 
mate; fo judging feems to diftinguifh the rational nature from 
the increly animal. 


Though judgment in general is exprefled by one word in Jan- 
guage, as the moft complex operations of the mind may be; yer, 
a particular judginent can only be exprefled by a fentence, and 
by that kind of fentence which Logicians call a propofition, in 
which there muft neceflarily be a verb in the indicative mood, 
cither exprefled or underftood. 


Every judgment muft neceflarily be true or falfe, and the 
fame may be faid of the propofition which exprceiles it. It is a 
determination of the underftanding, with regard to what is true, 
or falic, or dubious. 


In judgment, we can diltinguifh the ebje@ about which we 
judge, from the a& of the mind: in judging of that object. In 
mete feeling there is no fuch diftinction. The obje@ of judg- 
ment muft be exprefled by a propofition ; and belief, difbeliet 
or doubt, always accompanies the judgment we form. If we 
judge the propofition to be true, we mutt believe it; if we judge 
it to be falfe, we muft difbelieve it; and if we be uncertain whe- 
ther it be true or falfe, we mutt doubt. 

The 
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The toothach, the beadach, are words which exprefs aly feel-: CHAP. VII. 
0 prefs uncaly fe 


ings; but to fay thay they exprefs a judgment would be ridi- 
culoug. 


That the fun i greater than the earth, is a propofition, and there- 
fore the object of judgment ; and when affirmed or denied. be- 
lieved or dilbelieved, or doubted, it exprefles judgment; but to 
fay that it exprefles ofily a feeling m the mind @f him that be- 
heves it, would be ridiculous, 


Thefe two operations of mind, when we confider them {epa- 
rately, are very different, and eafily diftinguifhed.. Waen we 
feel without judping, or judge without feeling, it is impoflible, 
without very grofs inattention, to miftake the one for the 
other. 


But in many operations of the mind, both are inleparably con- 
joined under one name; and when we are not aware that the 
operation is complex, we may take one ingredient to be the 
whole, and overlook the other. 


In former ages, that moral power, by wluch human actions 
ought to be rerulated, was called reafom, and confidered both by 
Philofophers, and by the vulgar, as the power of judging what 
we ought, and what we ought not to do. 


This is very fully expreffed by Mr Hume, inhis Treatife of Fu- 
man Nature, Book I]. Part HL. § 3. Nothing is more ufual iu 
“ philofophy, and even in common life, than to talk of the com- 
“ bat of pafiion and reafon, to give the preference to rceafon, 
“¢ and affert that men are only fo far virtuous as they conform 
“ them{elves to its diGtates. Every rational creature, ’tis faid, 
* is obliged to regulate his actions by reafon; and if any other 
“ motive or principle challenge the direction of his conduct, he 
= ought to oppofe it, till it be entirely fabdued, or, at lcaft, 


“ brought to a conformity to that fuperior principle. On this 
* method 
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a 


“ ancient and modern, feems ta be founds 


That thofe Philofophers attended chiefly to the Judging/power 
of our moral faculty, appears from the, names they. gave to its 
operations, and from the. whole of their.la ‘wage concern 
ing it. 


The modern philofopby_ hag led.men-ta attend, chiefly to their 
fenfations. and feelings, and thereby to refolve into mere feel! 
ing, complex acts of the mind, of which feeling is only one in- 
gredient. 


I had accafion, in the preceding: Effays, to obferve, That feve- 
ral operations’ of the mind, to which we give one name, and con- 
fider as.one act, are, compaurfed of more fimple.acts infeparably 
united in our conftitution, and: that.i m thele, fenfation or fecling 
often makes one ingredient, 


Thus the. appetites, of. hunger, and thirft are compounded of 
an uneafy fenfation, cand the defire of, food or drink. In our 
benevolent afledtions, there. js. both an ‘agreeable, feeling, and a 
defire of happinels to the objet ‘of our affection 5 and malevo- 
lent affections have ingredients of a contrary nature. 


In thefe inftances, fenfation or feeling is infeparably conjoin- 
ed with. defire,, In. other, inftances, we: find fenfation, infepa- 
rably conjoined with jadgment. or ‘belief, and ‘that i in two diffe. 
rent ways. In fome inftances, the judgment or belief {eems to 


be the confequence of the fenfation, agd tb he aegulated by it. 


ey Sg Me 


In other inftances, the fenfation, vis the: contegtence of the judg- 


| ment. 





When we, petctive'ah external objed, bgp qfeale es, vite have 
a fenfation “conjoined with a: rola e Eb ex os - and 
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fenfible qualities’ of thé excérnalobjda. “Not has’ all’ the’ fub 


tilty of metaphy fics heen’ able vo disjoin-what nature has ‘con- 
joined in our conttitution, ° “Des Canes aud Locke endeavour- 
ed, by‘weafoning,’ to deduce "the exiftence | of ‘external objects 
from out fenfhtions;” but: Hi! Vainv" Sublequent Philofophers, 
finding" no reafon for’ this Souadtion tendeavoured fo'throw off 
the belief of external objects as being unreafonable ; but this 
attempt is.no lefs vain. Nature has doomed us to: believe: the 
teftimony -of out fenfes, whether we can give a good reafon for 
doing fo-or note 


In this initance, the belief or judgment is the confequence of 


the fenfation, as the fenfation is the confequence of the impref- 
fion made on the organ of fenfe. 


But in moft of the operations of mind in which judgment or 
belief is combined with feeling, the feeling is the confequence 
of the judgment, and is regulated by‘it: 


Thus, an account: ‘of the good condiidé of a ‘friend ata di- 
ftance gives me a ‘very agreeable’ feeling, and’ a contraty ac- 


count would give me a very ‘uneafy feeling ; . but thefe feelings: 


depend entirely upon’ my belief of the’ report. 


In hope, there: is an agreeabfe feeling, depending upon the. 


belief or expeciatign ‘of good to come :' Fear is made up of cons 


trary ingredients 5 5 se beth,” ‘the: feeling’ ‘is ‘regulated by the de-: 


gree of belief. : ( 





thé t wdedilehe “there ie: Bodh’ jdidgihetit atid’ feeling’ and ‘the aft 
depends. eieidely: upon the: frit. 
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Let me now confider how I am affectedwhen I fee a man ex- 
erting himfclf nobly in’a-good caufe. I ath confcious that: the 
effect of his conduct on my mind is complex, though it may be 
called by one name. { Yook up to his virtue, tjapprové, 1 ad- 
mire it. In doing: fo, 1 have pleafute indeed, ar -an agreeable 
feeling ; this is granted. But: I find myfelf interefted’ in his 
fuccefs and in his fame, This is affection ; it is love and efteem, 
which is more than mere feeling. The man is the object of 
this efteem ; but in mere feeling there is no object. 


Iam likewile confcious, that ‘this agreeable feeling in me, 
and this efleem of a depend entirely upon.the judgment r 
form of his‘condud,. I judge that this conduct merits eftcem ; 
and, while I thus: judge; I cannot but efteem him, and contem- 
plate his conduct with pleafure. Perfuade. me that he was 
bribed, or that he a€ted from fome mercenary or bad motive, 
immediately my eftéem and niy agreeable feeling vanith. 


In the approbation of a good action, therefore, there 1s feel- 
ing indeéd, but’ there is ‘alfo efteem of the ‘agent ; and both the 
feeling and the efteem depend upon the judgment we form of 


his conduct. 


‘When I exercife in'y“maral faculty about''my own actions or 
thofe of other men, lami confcious that I.judge as well as feel. 
I accufe and excufe, | acquit and: condemn; 1 aflent and diifent, 
J believe and difbelieve, a and’ doubiy* Thele are: acts of judgment, 
atid ‘not ‘feelings.’ 


Every | determination.iof the. underftanding, * with regard to 


erat is” "true: ‘or ‘falfe, is judgment," os Thar i ‘ought’ not: to fteal, or 


to ‘Or to Beit Falfe Wirnels, ‘ate’ pepostionsi of: the: truth of 
ic HL at a “well Ct : pvinited aso: d Rasy pro mp ‘in: Ev@uip. 
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my confcioufnels. makes all: other-arguments unneceflary,. with CHAP. VIE, 


regard to the operations of my own mind. 


_ That-other men judge, as well as. feel, in fuch cafes, I am 
convinced, behante they underitand me when | exprefs my mo- 
ral judgment, and exprefs theirs by the fame terms and 
phrafes. 


Suppofe that, in a cafe well known to both, my friend fays, 
Such a man did well and worthily, bis condud& is bighly approvable. 
This fpeech, according to all rules, of interpretation, exprefles 
my friend’s judgment of the man’s condué. This judgment 
may be true or falfe, and I may. agree in opinion with him, or 
I may diffent from him without, offence, as we may differ in 
other matters of judgment. 


Suppofe, again, that, in relation to the fame cafe, my friend 
i E ays, The man’s condu gave me a very agrecable feeling. 


This fpeech, if approbation be nothing but an agreeable fecl- 
ing, muft have the very fame meaning with the firft, and exprefs 
neither more nor lefs. But this cannot be, for two reafons. 


Firf, Becaufe there.is no.rgle in grammar: or rhetoric, nor 
any ufage in language, by. which thefe two :fpeeches can be con- 
ftrued, fo'as to’vhave the dame, meaning, The firf exprefles 
plainly an opinion. or judgment of the, condud, of. the man,. but 
fays nothing of the fpeaker. The jecond only teltifies a fact con- 
cerning the fpeaker, to wit, that he had fuch a feéling. 


Another reaion why thete;two,; Apeeches. cannot, mean. the fame 
thing is; that 4 e fark: mayb ‘be: contradiéted, without ,. any. ‘ground 
of: offende,{uch’ omtradi : ti A. being, only.a, didispnce of ‘opinion, 
which}, to-8 jeafopable:ata any weives no, offence, But. th re second 
fpeech. ‘ganinot: ‘be ontradicted without, an affront; 3 "for, as ever 


ay 
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CHAY. VIL man muft know his own feelings, to deny that a man had a feel- 


ing which he affrms.-he had, is to charge him with falfehood. 


If moral approbation be .a real judgment, whigh produces an 
agreeable feeling.in the mind of him who judges/ both {peeches 
are perfe tly: intelligible, in the moft obvious and diteral fenfe. 
Their meaning is different, but they are related, fo that the one 
may be inferred from the other, as.we infer cthe'#ffe@ from the 
caufe, or the caufe from the effed. I.know, that what a man 
judges to be a very worthy aétion, he contemplates with plea- 
fure ; and what he contemplates with pleafure muft, in his judg- 
ment, have worth. Burt the judgment and the fecling are diffe- 
rent atts of his, mind, though: connected: as caufe. and ‘effect. 
He can exprefs either the one, er, the other with: perfe@ pro- 
priety ; but: the..fpeech which expreffés his feeling is altogether 
improper and :inept, to sexprefs. his judgment, for this evident 
reafon, that judgment . and feeling, though in fome. cafes con- 
netted,*are.things in their bature different. | 


if we fuppofe, on the other hand, thar moral approbation is 
nothing more than an agreeable feeling, eccafioned by the con- 


templation of :an ‘action, ‘the. éecond fpéech above mentioned has 


adifting meaning, ‘atid~ exprefies all that is meant,,by moral ap- 
probation. . Bur the firft fpeech either means’ the very fame 
thing, (which cannot, ‘be, forthe reaféns already mentioned) or 
it ; Bas no meaning. 


iNow, wwe'tmay. appeal.to.the Reader; whether,iin, converfation 
tipon’ honian: characters, fuck’ fpeeches 'ag.ithe: save pot, as fre- 
quent;iasdfiniiliat;*dad aswell underftigad,-as nyithing Jn. Jan- 
guage pand : whether: they ‘have pot been common, in all ages 
that. ive can’srace, and. in all langnapes? 


Simi dgiony Dee peg rir ecquaee ess mene 
foelingwithoatgungn : 
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confequence, that a form of {peech, wpon one of the moft com- CHAP. VIL 


mon topics of difcourfe, which either. has no meaning; or a 
meaning irreconcilable to all rules of grammar or rhetoric, is 
found to be common arid familiar: in all languages and in all 
ages of the wolld, while every man: knows how to expreis the 
meaning,.if it have any, in plain and proper langaage. 


Such a conf@jiénce’ I think fufficient to fink any philofophical 
opinion on which it hangs.’ 


A particular langwage’ may have fome oddity, or even ab- 
furdity, introduced by fome man of eminence, from: ‘caprice or 
wrong judgment, and followed, by: fervile imitators, for a time,’ 
till it be detected, and, of ‘confequence, diftountenanced: and 
dropt ; but that the fares ‘abfurdity ‘fhould pervade all languages, 
through all ages, and that, after being detected and expofed, it 
fhoulg {till keep its'countenance: and its. place: dhulanguage ‘as’ 
much as before, this caf never be while’ men have:’ ‘underftand. 


ing. 


It may be obferved by the way, ‘that the fame argument -may 
be applied, with- equal: forte, againft: thofe .other ‘paradoxical 
opinions of modern philofophy, which we before mentioned as 
connected. with this, fach'as, that beauty and deformity: are not 
at all in the objeéts 20: which Janguage, uniwerfally’ alcribes ther, 
but are merely feelings in thé mind of the {peAator:s that’ the 
fecondary qualities are not in external objects, butare merely 
feelings or fenfations’ ‘i hic that Benopives them ; 5 and yin gete- 
ral, that our external’ and, internal fénfes are faculties by, which 
we have fenfitions ‘of, feelings: ‘only, but .by which. we: ado; mot 


jedgs 


That every form:of fpeeth, which language affords to exprefs 
our jidgments;eTotld fn ‘wil ges ih ond: at alt danguag age 85, DE: ited 
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eafily exprefled in proper language, fhould as univerfally. be ex- 
prefled by language altogether improper and abfurd, I cannot 
believe ; and therefore muit conclude, that if language be the 
expreffion of thought, men judge of the primary and fecondary 
qualities of body by their external fenfes, of beauty and defor- 
mity by their tafte, and of virtue and vice by their moral fa- 
culty. 


A truth fo evident as this is, can hardly be obfcured and. 
brought into doubt, but by the abufe of words. And much 
abufe of words there has been upon this fubject. To avoid this, 
as much as poflible, 1 have ufed the word judgment, on one fide, 
and fen/fation or feeling, upon the other; becaufe thefe words have 
been Icaft liable to abufe or ambiguity. But it may be proper 
to make fome obfervations upon other words that have been ufed 
in this controverly. 


Mr Hume, im his Treatife of Human Nature, has employed 
two fections upoy.it, the titles of which are, Moral DiflinGions not 
derived from Reafon, and Moral D iflintkions derived from a Moral 


Sen ife. 


When he is not, by cuftom, led unawares to fpeak of reafon 
like other men, he limits that word to fignify only the power 
of judging in matters merely, {peculative. - Hence he concludes, 
“ That reafon of itfelf is inactivé and perfe@ly inert.” That 
“ aGions may be laudable or blameable, but cannot be reafon- 
‘“* able or unreafonable.” That “ it,is not contrary to reafon, 
“ to prefer the deftruction mt the whole world to the {cratch- 
“ ing of my finger.” ‘That’ “. it is not contrary to reafon, for 
“me to: -chufe..my total ruin: to. prevent the leaft uneafinels of 
“an Indian, ,or of a: sperfon wholly unknown, to me.” That. 
“ -reafon i is, and ought. only.to be, the flave of the paffions, and 
“ can never. pretend to,any, other office, than to.ferve.and abey 
st them.” 

if 
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If we take the word reafoz to mean what common ufe, both of CHAP. VIL 
Philofophers, and of the vulgar, hath made it to mean, thete a ad 
maxims are not only falfé, but licentious. It is only his abufe 
of the words reafon and paffon, that can juftrfy them from this 
cenfure, ” 


The meaning of a common word is not to be aicertained by 
philofophical theory, but by common ulage ; and if a man will 
take the liberty of limiting or extending the meaning of com- 
mon words at his pleafure, he may, like MANDEVILLE, infinuate 
the moft licentious paradoxes with the appcarance of plaufibi- 
lity. | have before made fome obfervations upon the meaning 
of this word, Effay U. chap. 2. and Efflay LN. part 3. chap. 1 
to which the’ Reader is referred. 


When Mr Hume derives moral diftinctions from a moral fenfe, 
[ agrge with hina in words, but we differ about the meaning of 
the word fenfe. Every power to which the name of a fenfe has 
been piven, is a power of judging of the objedls of that fenfe, 
and has been accounted fuch in all ages; the moral fenfe there- 
fore is the power of judping in morals. But Mr Flume will 
have the moral fenfe to be only a power of feeling, without 
judging: This I take to be an abufe of a word. 


Authors who place moral approbation in feeling only, very: 
often ufe the word fentiment, to exprefs feeling without judgment. 
This J take likewife to be an abufe of a word. Our moral de- 
terminations may, with propriety, be called moral fentiments. Yor 
the word fentiment, in the Englifh language, never, as I conceive, 
fignifies mere feeling, but judgment accompanied with feeling. 
It was wont to fignify opinion or judgment of any kind, but, of 
late, is appropriated: to fignify an opinion or judgment, that 
{trikes, and produces fome agreeable or uneafy emotion. So we 
{peak of fentiments of refpedt, of efteem, of gratitude. But’ I 
es heard the pain of the geut, or any other mere feeling, 
called a feutiment. . 

Even 
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ven the word judgment has been ufed ‘by Mr Hume to ex- 
prefs what he maintains to be only a feeling. Treatife of Hu- 
man Nature, part 3. page 3. “* The term perception is no lels ap- 
“ plicable to thole yedgments by which we dittinguifh moral good 
“and evil, than to every other opetation of the mind.” Per- 
haps he ufed this word inadvertently ; for I think there cannot 
be a greater abufe of words, than to put judgment for what he 
held to be mere feeling. 


All the words moft commonly ufed, both by Philofophers and 
by the vulgar, to exprefs the operations of our moral faculty, 
fuch as, decifion, determination, fentence, approbation, difapprobation, 
applause, cenfure, praife, blame, neceflarily imply judgment in 
their meaning. When, therefore, they are ufed by Mr Hung, 
and others who hold his opinion, to fignify feelings only, this 
is an abufe of words. If thefe Philofophers wilh to {peak plain- 
ly and properly, they muft; in difcourfing of morals, difcard 
thele words altogether, becaufe their eftablifhed fignification in’ 
the language, is contrary to what they would exprefs by them. 


They muft likewife difcard from morals the words ought and 
ought not, which very properly exprefs judgment, but cannot be 
applied to mere feelings. Upon thefe words Mr Hume has 
made a particular obfervation’ in the conclafion of his firft fec- 
tion above mentioned, I fhall give it in his own words, and 
make fome remarks upon it. 


“ | cannot forbear adding to thefe reafonings, an obfervation 

‘“ which may, pethaps, be found of fome importance. In eve- 
ry fyftem of morality which I have hitherto met with, I have 
always remarked, that the Author proceeds for fome time in 
“ the ordinary way of reafoning, and eftablifhes the being of a 
‘¢ Gon, or makes obfervations concerning human affairs ; when, 
“ of a fudden, I am furprifed to find, that, inftead of the ufual 
“ copulations of propofitions, 7, and és mot, 1 meet with no pxo- 
pofition that is nor connected with an ougét, gr an ought not. 
This 
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“ This change is imperceptible, but is, however, of the laft con- CHAP. es 


“ fequence. For as this ought or ought not expreffes fome new 
'' relation or affirmation, ‘ris neceffary that it fhould be obferved 
“ and explained; and, at the fame time, that a reafon fhould be 
“ given for what feems ‘altogether inconceivable ; how chis 
‘“ new ‘relation can be a deduction from others which are ens 
* tirely different from it.. Butas Authors do riat commonly ule 
“ this precaution, | fhall prefiume to recommend it ta the Read. 
J‘ ers; and am perfuaded, that this fmall attention would fub- 


“vert all the vulgar fyftems of ;morality, and let us fee, that. 


“ the diftinion of vice and virtue, is not founded merely on 
“ the relations of objects, nor is perceived by reafon,”’ 


We may here obferve, that iz is acknowledged, that the words 
ought and ought not exprefs {ome relation or affirmation ; but a res 
lation or affirmation which -Mr. Hume.thought’ inexplicable, or, 
at leaft, inconfiftent with his fyftem of morals. . ‘He mutt, there- 
‘fore, have thought, that they oughe not to. be ufed im treating: 
of that fubjedt. 


He likewife makes two demands, and, taking ‘it for granted 
that they cannot be fatished, is perfuaded, that an. attention to 
this is fufGicient to fubvert all the vulgar fyftems of morals. 


The frf demand. is,. that-ougdt and ought not be. explained. 


To a man that! ‘Wiiderftands Englifh, there are furely no words 
that require. explanation lefs.: Are -not all. men: taught, from 
their enrly years, that they ought :not'to lie, nor fteal,nor. fwear 
falfely ? But Mr. Blume’ ‘thinks,. that men; never. undérftood. ae 
thefe. precepts. mein, or,.rather thar they: are unintelligible. ; vata 
this be fo, d,think; indeed it wall follow; that: all semen 
fyftems of: aorals are fubrerted. » ‘ 
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Dr Jonnson, in bis Dictionary, explains the word ought to 
figniiy, bemg obliged by duty ; and 1 know no better esplica- 
tion that can be given of it. The Reader will fee what | thought 
neceilury to fay concerning the moral relation exprefled. by this 
word, in Eflay ILL, pare 3. chap. s. 


The /econd demand is, That a reafon fhould be given why this 
relation {hould be a deduction from others which are entirely 
difterent from it. 


This is to demand a reafon for what does not exift. The firft 
principles of morals are. not deductions. » They are felf-evident ; 
and their truth, like that of other axioms, is. perceived without 
reafoning or deduction. And moral truths that are not felf- 
evident, are deduced, not from relations quite different from 
them, but from the firit principles of morals. 


In a matter fo. interefting.to mankind, and fo frequently the 
fubjeat of converfation among the learned and the unlearned as 
morals is, it may furely be,expeGed, that men will exprefs both 
their judgments. and their. feelings with propriety, and con- 
fittently with the rules of language. An opinion, therefore, 
which makes the language of all ages and nations, upon this fub- 
ject, to be.iinproper, contrary to all rules of language, and fit 
to.be difcarded, needs no. other refutation, 


As mankind have, in all ages, underftoodMea/on to. mean the 
power by which not only our fpeculative.opinions, but our ac- 
‘tions ought to be: tegulated, (we mayday, with perfect propricty, 
jthat all vice 18 contrary” to. tealon 5 that, by reafon, we are to 
judge’ of what.we-ought to-do, a8 well as of, what -we ought to 
‘believe. 


But. though all Vine: bes ‘contrary: to reafon, I conceive that it 
wobld 
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would not be a proper definition of vice to fay, that it is a con- CHAP, VH, 


duct contrary to reafon, becaufe this definition would apply 
equally to folly, which all men diftinguifh from vice. 


There are other phrafes which have been used on the fame 
fide of the queftion, w&ich | fee no reafon for adopting, fuch as, 
afting contrary to the relations of things, contrary to the reafin of 
things, to the fitnefs of things, to the truth of thins, to abfolute fitnefs. 
.Thete phrafes have not the authority of common ufe, which, in 
matters of language, is great. They teem to have been invent- 
ed by fome authors, with a view to explain the nature of vice; 
but Ido not think they anfwer that end. If mrended as defi- 
nitions of vice, they are improper; becaufe, in the moft favour- 
able fenfe they can bear, they extend to every kind of foolith 
and abfurd conduct, as well as to that which is vicious. 


I fhall conclude this chapter with fome obfervations upon the 
ve arguments which Mr Hume has offered upon this point in 
his Enquiry. 


The frf is, That it is impoflible that the hypothefis he op- 
pofes, can, in any particular inftance, be fo much as rendered 
intelligible, whatever fpecious figure it may make in general dif 
courfe. “ Examine, fays he, the crime of ingratitude, anato- 
“mize all its circumftances, and examine, by your reafon 
* alone, in what confifts the demerit or blame, you will never 
come to any iffhe or conclufion.” 


I think it unneceffary to follow him through all ‘the accounts 
of ingratitude which he conceives may be givgn by thofe whom 
he oppofes, becaufe I agree with him in that which he himfelf 
adopts, to wit, “ That this crime arifes from a complication of 
* circumftances, which, being prefented to the fpcctator, excites 
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“ of his mind.” 


This he thought a true and intelligible account of the crimi- 
niulity of ingratitude. Sodo Tf. And therefore [ think the hy- 
pothefis he oppofes is intelligible, when “pplied to a particular 
inftance. | 


Mr Hume, no doubt, thought, that:the account he gives of, 
ingratitude is inconfiftent with the hypothefis he oppofes, and 
could not be adopted by thofe who hold that hypothefis. He 
could be led to think fo, only by taking for granted one of thefe 
two things. Either, jirf#, That the fatiment of blame is a feeling 
only, without judgment ;, or, fecondly, That whatever is excited 
by the particular fabric and ftructure of the mind mutt be feel- 
ing only, and not judgment, But I cannot grant either the one. 
or the other, 


For, as to the fr, it feems evident to me, that both’ /estiment 
and blame imply judgment ; and, therefore, that the /entiment of 
blame is a judgment accompanied with feeling, and not mere 
feeling without judgment. 


The /cond can as little be granted ; for no operation of mind, 
whether judgment or feeling, can be excited but by that parti- 
cular ftruéture and fabric of the mind which makes us capable 
of that operation. 


By that part of our fabric which we call rhe faculty of feeing, 
we judge of vifible objects; by gfe, another part of our fabric, 
we judge of beauty and deformity ; by that part of ‘our fabric, 
which enables us to form abftract conceptions, to compare thei, 
and perceive their relations, we judge. of abftra@ truths; and 
by that part of our fabric which we call the moral faculty, : 
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judge of virtue and’vice. If we fuppote a being without any CHAP. VIL 
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moral faculty m his-fubric, £ grant that he could not have the 
fentiments of blame and moral approbation. 


There are, therefore, judgments, as well as feelings, that are 
excited by the particular ftructure and fabric of the mind. But 
there is this remarkable difference between them, That every 
judgment is, in its own nature, true or falfe; and though it de- 
pends upon the fabric of a mind, whether it have fuch a jude- 
ment or not, it depends not upon that fabric whether the judg- 
ment be true or not. A true judgment will be true, whatever 
be the fabric of the mind; but a particular ftructure and fabric 
is neceflary, in order to our perceiving that truth. Nothing 
like this can be faid of meré feelings, becaufe the attributes of 
true or falfe do not belong to them. 


; Thus I think it appears, that the hypothefis which Mr Hume 
oppofes is not unintelligible, when applied to the particular in- 
ftance Of ingratitude ; -becaufe. the -agount of ingratitude 
which he himfelf. thinks true and intelligible, is perfectly agrce- 
able to it. 


The fecond argument amounts to this: That in moral delibe- 
ration, we muft be acquainted -before-hand with all the objects 
and all their relations. After thefe things are known, the un- 
derftanding has no farther room to operate. Nothing remains 
but to feel, on our part, fome fentiment of blame or approba- 
tion. 


Let us apply this reafoning to the office of ajudge.: Ina caufe 
that comes before him,.be mutt -be made acquainted with all the 
objects, and all their. velations. After; this, his underftanding 


has no farther room to operate. ‘Nothing remains, on, his. part,. 


but 
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furdly, called hun a judge: he ought to be called a feeler. 


To anfwer this argument more direfly: The man who deli- 
berates, after all the objects and relations mentioned by Mr 
Hume are known to him, has a point to determine ; and-hat is, 
whether the action under his deliberation ought to be done or 
ae not. In moft cafes, this point will appear felf-evident to 

a man who has been accuftomed to exercife his moral judgment ; _ 
in fome cafes it may require reafoning. 


In like manner, the judge, after all the’ circumftances of the 
caufe are known, has to judge, whether the plaintiff has a jut 
plea or not. 


The third argument is taken from the analogy between moral 
beauty and natural, between moral fentiment and tafte. As, 
beauty is not a quality: of the object, but a certain feeling of 
the fpectator, fo virtué'and vice are not qualities in the perfons 
to whom language afcribes’ them, but feelings of the {peétator. 


But is it'certain that beauty-is not any quality of the object ? 
This is indeed a paradox of. modern philofophy, built upon a 
philofophical theory ; but a paradox fo contrary to the common 
language and common fenfe of mankind, that it ought rather to 
overturn the theory on which it -ftands, than reccive any fup- 
port from it. And if beauty be really a quality of the object, 
and not merely : a ‘feeling of the fpectator, the whole force of 
this argument goes over to the other fide of ‘the queftion. 


“ Eve, he, fays,, has fully explained all the qualities of 
the circle, | but has not, it any propofition, - faid a word of its 
* beauty. The reafon i is evident. The beauty is ‘not a quality 
of the circle.” s 
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By the gualities of the circle, he mut mean its propcrtics; and 


there are here two miftakes. 


Firft, Eucuro has not fully explained all the properties of the 
circle. Many have been dilcovered and demonflrated which he 
never dreamt of. 


Secondly, The reafon why Evcrip has not faid a word of the 
beauty of the circle, is uot, that beauty is not a quality of the circle ; 
the reafon is, that Eucuip never digreffes from his fubjcdt. His 
purpofe was to demonftrate the inathematical properties of the 
circle, Beauty ts a quality of the circle, not demonftrable by 
mathematical reafoning, but imincdiately perceived by a good 
tafte. To fpeak of it would have been a diyreffion fsx his” 
fubject ; and that is a fault he is never guilty of. 


The fourth argument is, That inanimate objects may bear to 
“cach other all the fame relations which we obferve in moral 
agents. 


If this were true, it would be very much to the purpofe ; but 
it feems to be thrown out rafhly, without any attention to its 
evidence. Had Mr Hume reflected but a very little upon this 
doginatical aflertion, a thoufand inflances would have occurred 
to him in direct contradiétion to it. 


May not one animal be more tame, or more docile, or more 
cunning, or more fierce, or more ravenous, than another? Are 
thefe relations to be found in inanimate objects ? May not one 
man be a better painter, or fctlptor, or fhip-builder, or tailor, 
or fhoemaker, than another? Are thefe relations to be found in 
inanimate objects, or even in brute-animals? May not, one moral 
ayent be more jult, more pious, more attentive to any moral du- 
ty, of more eminent in any moral virtue, than another ? Are 


not 
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relations mofl cDential to morality. 


When I fay that J ought to do fuch an aétion, that it is my duty, 
do not theie words exprefs a relation between me and a certain 
action in my power; a relation which cannot, be between inani- 
mate objects, or between any other objeds but, a moral agent 
and his moral a@tions; a relation which is well underitood by 
all men come to years of. underftanding, and exprefied in all 
languages } ? 7 


Again, when in deliberating’ about two, actions in my power, 
which. cannot both be. done,’ 1 is tis. ought; to be preferred to 
the other; that juttice,, for.ir i nftance, 0 saghe" to be preferred to 
generofity 5 : J expres: a ‘moral elation between two actions of a 
moral agent, which: is “Well” uuderftood, and which cannot exift 
between objects of. any other kind.’ 





There:are, thersford), -¥elations which can have no ex- 
iftence but’ between tho tov agtatl a ad’ their voluntary actions, 





To determine thefe: relations | is the. jedt of morals ; and to de- 


termine. relations j is the: province: of judgment, and not of merc 
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ever you pleafe to call it, which diftinguifhes moral good and 
evil, and which embraces the one and rejects the other. 


To the frf of thefe propofitions I entirely agree. The ulti« 
mate ends of action are what } have called the princrtlee af aftton, 
which I have endeavoured, in the third Eflay, to enumerate, and 
to clafs under three heads of mechanical, animal and ratienal. 


The fecond propofition needs fome explication. I take its 
meaning to be, That there cannot be another end, for the fake 
of which an ultimate end is purfued: For the reafon of an action 
means nothing but the end for which the action is done; and 
the reafon of an end of action can mean nothing but another 
end, for the fake of which that end is purfued, and to which it 
is the means. 


That this is the author’s meaning is evident from his reafon- 
ing in confirmation of it, “ Afk a man, why be ufes exercife? 
“ he will anfwer, becaufe he defires to keep bis health. lf you then 
“enquire, why he defres health? he will readily reply, becaufe 
 ficknefs is painful. Tf you pufh your enquiries further, and de- 
“ fire a reafon why he hates pain, it is impoffible he can ever 
“sive any. This is an ultimate end, and is never referred to 
“any other object.” To account by reafon for an end, thcre- 
fore, is to fhow another end, for the fake of which that end is 
defired and purfued. And that, in this fenfe, an ultimate end 
can never be accounted for by reafon, 1s certain, becavfe that 
cannot be an ultimate end which is purfued only for the fake 
of another end. 


I agree therefore with Mr Hume in this fecond propofition, 
which indeed is implied in the firft. 
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The shird propofition is, That ultimate ends recommend 
themielves entirely to the fentiments and affeCions of mankind, 
without any dependence on the intellectual faculties. 


By fentiments he muft here mean feelings without judgment, 
and by afedions, fuch affections as imply no judgment. For 
furely any operation that implies judgment, cannot be ihdepend- 
ent of the intellectual faculties. 


This being underflood, I cannot .affent to this propofition. 


The Auther feems to think it implied in the preceding, or « 
neceflary confequence from it, that becaufé an ultimate end 
cannot be accounted for by reafon; that is, cannot be purfued 
merely for the fake of another end; therefore it can have no 
dependence on the intellectual faculties. I deny this confe- 
quence, and can fee no force in it. 


I think it not only does not follow from the preceding propo- 
fition, but that it is contrary to truth. 


A man may act from gratitude as an ultimate end; but cra- 
titude tmplies a judgment and behef of faveurs received, and 
therefore is dependent on the inselledtual faculties. A man 
may act from refpedt to a worthy character as an ultimate end ; 
but this refpect neceflarily implies a judgment of worth in the 
perfon, and therefore is dependent on the intellectual facul- 
‘ties. 


I have endeavoured m the third Effay before mentioned, to 
fhew that, befide the animal principles of our nature, which 
require will and intention, ‘but not judgment, there are alfo in 
human nature rational principles of attion, or ultimate ends, 
which have,.in all ages, been called rational, and have a juft 
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title to that name, not only from the authority of language, CHAE IT 
but becaufe they can have no exiftence but in beings endowed 
with reafon, and becaufe, in all their exertions, they require not 

only intention and will, but judgment or reafon. 


Therefore, until it can be proved that an ultimate end cannot 
be dependent on the intellectual faculties, this third propofition, 
and all that hangs upon it, muft fall to the ground. 


The af propofition affumes, with very good reafon, That 
virtue is an ultimate end, and defirable on its own account. 
From which, if the third propofition were truc, the conclufion 
would undoubtedly follow, That virtue has no dependence on 
the intellectual faculties. But as that propofition is not granted, 
nor proved, this conclufion is left without any fupport from the 
whole of the argument. 


] fhould not have thought it worth while to infift fo long 
upon this controverfy, if I did not conceive that the conte- 
quences which the contrary opmions draw after them are im- 
portant. 


If what we call moral judgment be no real judgment, but mere- 
Jy a feeling, it follows, that the prmciples of morals which we 
have been taught to confider as an immutable law to all intelli- 
geut beings, have no other foundation but an arbitrary ftruc- 
ture and fabric m the conftitution of the human mind: So 
that, by a change in our ftructure, what is immoral might be- 
come moral, virtue might be turned into vice, and vice into 
virtue. And beings of a different ftru€ture, according to the 
variety of their feelings, may have different, nay oppofite, mca- 
fures of moral good and evil. 


It follows that, from our notions of morals; we can conclude 
Q4qq2 nothing 
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nothing concerning a moral character in the ‘Deity, which 1s 
the foundation of all religion, and the ftrongeft fupport of  vir- 
tue, 


Nay, this opinion feems to conclude ftrongly againft a-moral 
character in the Deity, fince nothing arbitrary or mutable can 
be conceived to enter into the defcription of a nature ‘eternal, 
immutable, and neceffarily exiftent. Mr Hume feems perfectly 
confiftent with himfelf; in allowing of no evidence for the mo- 
ral attributcs of the Supreme Being, whatever there may be for 
his natural attributes. 


On the other hand, if moral judgment be a tene and real 
judgment, the principles of merals ftand upon the immutable 
foundation of truth, and can undergo no change by any diffe- 
rence of fabric, or ftructure of thofe who judge of them. 
There may be, and there are, beings, who have not the faculty 
vf coucetving moral truths, or perceiving the excellence of m0- 
ral worth, as there are beings incapable of perceiving mathe 
matical truths; but no defect, no error of underflauding, can 
make what is true to be falfe. 


[fit be true that piety, juftice, benevolence, wifdoin, tempe- 
rance, furtitude, are in their own nature the moft excellent and 
moft amiable qualities of a human creafure ; that vice has an in- 
herent turpitude, which merits difapprobation and diflike 3 thefe 
truths cannot be hid from him whofe underftanding is infinite, 
whofe judgment is always according to truth, and who muil 
eflcem every thing according to its real value. 


The Judge of all the earth, we are fure, will do righet. He 
has given to men the faculty of perceiving the right and the 
wrong in condudt, as far as is neceflary to our prefent ftate, and 
of perceiving the dignity of the one, and the demerit of the 
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other; and furely there can be no real knowledge or reai cx- 


cellence in man, which is not tn his Maker. 


We mav theretore juftly conclude, That what we hnow im 
part, and fee in part, of right aud wrong, he fees perfectly 5 thar 
the moral excellence which we tee and admire in fome of our 
tellow-cr@itures, ig a faint but true copy of that moral ex- 
cellence, which is effential to his nature ; and that to tread the 
path of virtue, is the truc dignity of our nature, an initation of 
Gop, aud the way to obtain bis favour. 
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